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POLLY MOWBRY. 


Cuaprer II. 


Polly was first to see the top of the stage-coach as, it 
entered their broad, shaded street, and came rattling down 
: with all its lumbering importance towards her home. But 
) never did traditional stage-coach seem to be so connected 
with destiny as this one, in the mind of the young girl. 
She could not call it less than destiny itself, so important 
to her was this going to Boston. 

The good-byes were not so easily gone through with as 
she had expected. A first parting has its peculiar pang, 
and to one who has never known even a week’s life away 
from home-friends, the pain cannot be slight; and Polly 
was no exception to this fact. 

But at last she was off. Somehow she had given her 
father a last kiss; in some way she had torn herself from 
her mother’s passionate embrace. Some one had helped 
her into the stage, and, placing her in a comfortable seat, 
had disposed her articles of travelling necessity about her. 
She didn’t know who it was; she didn’t care. Her beauti- 
ful eyes were too dim with tears to see. The stage-coach 
lumbered off, careless of its freight of joy or of sorrow, 
and Polly buried her face in her handkerchief and cried out 
her grief with the utter abandon of a first sorrow. 

When at last it had spent its strength, — as young sorrow 
will, — she raised her eyes, to encounter those of a hand- 
Vol. 7—No. 2 8 
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some stranger. She started, for it was no common gaze 
that met hers; neither were the eyes an every-day pair. 
The stranger bowed in an old-school manner, — more com 
mon it may be in those days than in these, —and inquired 
in the same way after her comfort. 

The truth was, he had been regarding with a growing in- 
terest the slight, bowed form, and as it convulsed with 
each sob, a desperate desire took possession of him to 
gather that form to himself, and to pity and soothe as best 
he might. 

Raymond Lloyd was a society man, but a person of such 
marked individuality that he could pass through all sorts 
of opposing elements and yet come out intact. 

He had looked into society’s kaleidoscope, and had 
feasted his eyes upon the ever-changing forms and colors 
that it presented, and had turned away true to his early set 
standard of simple loveliness. His protracted bachelorhood 
was a much-talked-of subject in young circles yet unmated, 
and in older circles whose members had daughters to mate. 
This was not strange, for the young man belonged to an 
aristocratic moneyed family, and in himself held powers of 
attraction not commonly met with. 

His mother and sisters had said to him again and again: 
‘*Why don’t you marry? You surely can have your 
choice!’’ And he would answer playfully: ‘‘I am nota 
marrying man!’’ But the real truth was, he had never met 
the one to whom his soul could have surrendered. 

His first look into Polly’s eyes told him that the long- 
looked-for rapturous time had come ; there was no question 
in his soul. This ** falling in love,’’ as some have named it, 
has, I know, its ridiculous aspect and phase, and yet this 
depends entirely upon the kind of nature that has the ex- 
perience. There is in the higher mind regions a springing 
of soul to soul, which, though not antagonistic to judgment, 
has a swaying power beyond it, and indeed rules in like 
manner all the other faculties — how or why, we shall only 
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know when the. realm of psychology has been fully ex- 
plored and accurately explained ; until then we must ac- 
knowledge the truth without giving other than a woman’s 
reason for it. 

Raymond Lloyd —the fastidious, the unapproachable — 
was in love! even before he had exchanged one word with 
the fair object of it. And Polly? She had her woman’s 
instincts, which, although not able always to comprehend 
the whole meaning of a lover’s look, generally understood 
the nature of it. 

She had never been spoiled by society, never lost her 
girlhood’s transparency and innocence, through manceu- 
vrings for position or admiration ; yet any one looking at the 
refined face and bearing must of necessity have pronounced 
her a lady, and fitted for the highest circles, literary or 
fashionable. 

But while I have stopped to digress, the two strangers 
have been advancing towards an acquaintanceship, and from 
general conversation they have progressed to personal, and 
at the end of the journey each has somehow confided to 
the other a past history, with the future expectation, and 
nothing remains untold but the one great secret. 

Polly’s home, during her sojourn in Boston, was to be 
with a distant relative, a widow who had a comfortable 
house and pleasant grounds, that had once been carefully 
tended, but now showed signs of neglect and decay. But 
the young girl found a delight in the free, unkempt character 
of vines and shrubbery; it gave a jaunty look to the prim 
city surroundings, and served to keep the home vision 
clearer. 

But, however nature might have attracted her, she sprang 
with all the enthusiasm of her young soul to the stirring, 
bewildering life of the city. To see the best that mind had 
conceived and hand had achieved, was to her the consum- 
mation of joy. ‘*She could live now — live, and have room 
to grow.’’ Sometimes, when taking a lesson in music or 
i + 
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drawing, the thought would come with a pang: ‘I wonder 
why my poor mother could not have realized something her- 
self.’’ And then she would drive away the sorrow by saying 
to herself: ‘‘ She shall realize something through me. I 
will make my life a success. I will make a name, she shall 
receive honor, and who knows but that she may yet see 
Europe, with its art treasures.’’ Polly shut her lips tightly 
as she said: ‘* We shall see.’’ 

She had commenced her work and life in the city, not 
weakly or selfishly, but with a determination, all the while 
she was drinking in beauty to her soul, to climb and to 
excel, for the sake of art, and for the love of her mother, 
who had sacrificed so much for her. 

And what of the stage-coach lover? He had called upon 
her at an early hour after her arrival, and the widow Bray- 
ton had said as she summoned her to receive him: ‘ Polly, 
there’s a gentleman waiting for you in the parlor, a Mr. 
Lloyd; where did you ever meet him? He’s the very ton 
of the city, and his mother and sisters are as proud as Luci- 
fer, and he’s the very apple of their eye!’’ 

She answered by telling her little experience, and then, 
straightening her form, she said within herself as she de- 
scended the stairs, ‘* And I am a Mowbry!”’ 

As she entered the parlor and went forward to meet the 
gentleman, her head thrown back, her beautiful face seemed 
to bear a new expression, which perhaps the term haughty 
could describe better than another. Raymond Lloyd at 
least thought so, and this was only one of the thousand 
thoughts that ran through his mind during the greeting. It 
was a delightful half-hour that he spent. Indeed, so un- 
conscious was he of all but the sweet presence of the lady 
that he could have sworn, as he rose to take his departure, 
that his call had embraced but a few minutes. 

As he left the house he said to himself: ‘* What can it 
mean? has it affected her so soon? This city life, what is 
there in it so potent to work mighty changes? That girl, 
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only a week ago, was so trustful and charmingly free in 
her cordiality as a child ; to-day she seemed restrained and 
watchful of her manner ; and yet ! and yet !— where is there 
another like her in beauty and innocence? Certainly not in 
our circles.”’ 

And what did Polly think? 

Those words of Mrs. Brayton had borne their fruit rap- 
idly. They had roused an antagonism in her nature that 
would, at the slightest warning, rally powers that had slum- 
bered until now, and lead them on to battle for the old family 
name —a name that heretofore had seemed to her above 
rivalry. Then she was brought face to face with the fact 
that there had been a change, that the Mowbry blood had 
seemed to degenerate ; and thinking of all who bore it, she 
could not name one hero or heroine. Then she went down 
into the depths and had her sorrow. She longed then for 
old Neville, where the family tree was considered a grand, 
stately one, although nothing seemed -to remain but the 
trunk. 

Then the courtesy and gentleness of Mr. Lloyd seemed 
to come to her mind, to refute all her reasonings and dispel 
all her fears of an overbearing aristocracy, and a tender 
light was coming to her eyes, in place of the vexatious tears, 
as she said softly, ‘‘ But oh, what a splendid specimen of 
manhood he is!’’ And her soul said in harmony, ‘+ Love 
with him would be life, and life would be love.’’ 

Mrs. Brayton never knew what her words had done. 
How should she guess when her charge appeared at tea with 
no sign of the conflict about her face, and no sign of de- 
spondency in her light step? If, however, she had been an 
adept in soul-lore, she might have recognized a new phase, 
although the signs were ever so subtly hidden in eye, or lip, 
or in step. 

Yes; anew nature had come to Polly; or, rather, a pur- 
pose was born to her. So conscious was she of its power 
that the revelation was almost startling. How she exerted 
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herself from that time on to achieve something that should 
do honor to her name! And as the weeks passed she was 
blessed with results that accorded with her desire. And 
did she kill the sweeter, gentler part of her soul? Oh, no! 
All the fires of her pure, passionate nature were kept 
burning, and kept it warm and bright, although the flames 
were not allowed to dart out in the old, brilliant manner. 

Raymond Lloyd was all this time keeping his watch, and 
doing his worshipping in an unacknowledged way, having 
been admitted no further than the circle of friendship. 

Sometimes, as he talked with her, and noticed the glow 
of enthusiasm kindled by the mention of some favorite art 
subject, or again listened to her rare, sympathetic voice, as 
she rendered some favorite song, he would yearn with all 
the depth of his nature to enlist those sympathies upon the 
one theme to which he had helplessly, and even hopelessly, 
as he thought, surrendered his whole being. 

If he had been a man of more conceit, or if he had con- 
sidered the prize to be gained of less worth, it might have 
all been different. And Polly; if she could have known her 
own power of fascination, she might have judged things 
differently. And since that day that Mrs. Brayton pro- 
nounced upon his family, the girl had put a wall of propriety 
around herself, and never had put out towards love’s side 
any sign that could be possibly taken for a flag of truce. 

It happened, however, that one evening, as the two 
walked through the rose-scented grounds, the conversa- 
tion turned upon ‘life purposes,’’ and gradually and un- 
wittingly they drifted into personalities. Polly talked of 
the bliss that her own slight experience had given in devo- 
tion to an idea of its growth with the surrender, little by 
little, of oneself to it; and then, forgetting the presence 
of another, forgetting everything but her art, she indulged 
in a rapturous monologue, and revealed through it her plans 
for the future, which embraced her desire and determination 
to make Europe her goal. 
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Raymond felt the waters of despair closing over him. 
Nothing but such an extremity would have caused him to 
cry for life. And he cried: ‘* Oh, Polly! is there noth- 
ing for you in life but art? God help me if it is so!”’ 

How Polly was stupefied at the words, how she was 
aroused to face their truth, how the warning was completed, 
how their love was pledged, I would not tell if I could. 
The tongues of angels, not those of men, are equal to such 
an emergency. I can only say they came both of them 
from the rose-path — crowned. 

Polly had put away her easel for a day. There was to be 
a grand party in an aristocratic quarter, and the newly 
promised pair were to appear for the first time at such an af- 
fair in their new relationship. ‘‘I will wear my great- 
aunt’s brocade with the lace tunic,’’ Polly said. 

She called in a modiste, to refit and put the necessary 
touches to it, that should in some measure ally it to the 
fashion of the times, and as they ripped and consulted, the 
old days seemed to present themselves to one at least, and 
the younger said within herself: ‘* Poor Aunt Polly ! I won- 
der what her love disappointment really was.’’ She was 
loosening the lace meshes, when, behold, a yellow, faded 
paper. She seized it, opened it, and read to herself :— 


‘¢DearR Potty: I was wrong. If you can forgive me 
wear the white rose in your hair. If you cannot, do not 
tell me so by words; I could not bear it. If I do not see 
the sign, I shall leave for Europe on the morrow’s steamer.’’ 


The niece Polly’s eyes grew large, and her face grew 
white, as she sat and stared at the age-marked words. 
Then she burst out, ‘‘Oh, my poor, fated aunt, this was 
your secret ; your eyes never saw this ; your lover left you, 
as he thought, unforgiven. What afate!’’ And she shud- 
dered. 

The party night had arrived. Polly was in her room 
standing before her mirror, looking at the effect of the 
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white brocade. The milliner’s apprentice had taken the 
lace tunic down to loop it with natural flowers and delicate 
vines. She bad it all finished and was about to bear it in 
triumph to the upper room, where its owner awaited it, 
when, passing through the hall, the knocker gave a sharp, 
quick sound, and, opening the door, a messenger presented 
a bouquet for ‘* Miss Mowbry.’’ It was wrapped in tissue, 
but she took off the covering, and, with the tunic and bouquet 
in the same hand, she went on her way, and presented both 
to Polly’s admiring eyes. 

At last she was ready. The lace festoons were pro- 
nounced perfect, but the young beauty hardly knew what 
a perfect picture she herself was as her face glowed with 
love and expectation. To be acknowledged by such a man, 
to be his chosen bride, to stand with the high-born ladies 
of wealth and fashion and be singled out as the choice of 
Raymond Lloyd —this would be a taste of heaven, she 
thought. 

She went below and listened for the sound of the carriage 
wheels ; the minutes went by, the hours; he did not come. 

At midnight a limp, ghostly figure might have been seen 
creeping like a guilty thing up to her room. 

For hours she lay with the party finery upon her, and 
tossed in again, crushing the roses upon the filmy tunic, 
and crying, ‘‘I am cursed through even my name. Oh, 
why can’t I die; why can’t I die!”’ 

Mrs. Brayton came up the next morning and found her 
lying listless and weak as a child; but, to her credit be it 
said, she did not philosophize upon the desertion, nor use 
any acrimony in speaking of the deserter. She stroked her 
hair and said tenderly, ‘‘ My poor Polly!’’ 

She lay in bed two days, then she rose, dressed herself, 
and prepared to lay away her love with the party dress. 

She took the old silk, folded it carefully, while each touch 
seemed to burn her. She took the tunic, when, suddenly, 
her face turned a shade paler; her eyes glistened as she 
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snatched from its hiding-place in the folds — a tiny note, and 
she read :— 

‘*My Dear Potty: I send a bouquet, in which you 
will find this note. Our family fortune is at stake. I leave 
for New York in ten minutes; shall return as soon as pos- 
sible. I am so disappointed, my darling, that I must leave 
you now. I had taken such pride in the thought of show- 
ing you for the first time as my queen; but, remember the 
future is before us —the blessed future; and my going 
may insure for you what is now endangered. 

‘« Your loving 
‘* RayMOND.”’ 


What a resurrection that was for her, and when she went 
down stairs, Mrs. Brayton was, perhaps, as astonished at 
the appearance of a transcendent joy as she had been at an 
overwhelming sorrow. 

Raymond Lloyd returned to find his Polly glowing and 
beautiful. And that night she gently acknowledged some- 
thing that electrified his soul to hear, namely, that art could 
never take the place of love; ‘‘for,’’ she said, ‘‘I have 
found that without love there is no life for me.’’ 

Then they talked of the lost note, and then of that other 
Polly, and decided that the lace relic was a fateful, fairy, 
filmy enemy to all who might bear the name of Polly 
Mowbry. Mary R. Batpwin. 


JONATHAN SWIFT. 
[ConTINUED FROM OUR LAST.] 


But if the brotherhood at Button’s were astonished at the 
behavior of ‘‘the mad parson,’’ they were not less aston- 
ished, we may be sure, at finding this same parson pointed 
at as the author of the ‘‘ Tale of a Tub.’’ This production, 
which was published in 1704, attracted a large share of 
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public attention. It is not much read now, as it once was, 
and for the sake of such of our readers as may be unac- 
quainted with it, we shall give a brief description of it. It 
is one of the bitterest satires ever written, and the gist of it 
is a burlesque on the monstrous involutions with which the 
Christian religion has been swathed and the impurities that 
have defiled the once pure stream of Christian truth. It 
shows extraordinary insight on the part of the writer. 
There is a perfect freedom from theological bias (truly won- 
derful when we call to mind that the writer himself was a 
member of the clergy), and dealing with the subject with 
an imperturbable and, we may add, devil-may-care-like 
coldness. We can see in the writer a certain grim satisfac- 
tion as he applies the whip,—a something that is in thorough 
harmony with the expression of countenance that meets our 
gaze in looking on the portrait of Swift by Bindon.’ There: 
we see the castigator of Church follies face to face with us. 
In the expression of the mouth, with the curl of the under- 
lip, we see what is almost a smile, and yet not a smile, but a 
conscious satisfaction that hardly shows itself and will not 
expand into a smile. The ‘‘ Tale of a Tub’’ is the history 
of three brothers, Peter, Martin, and Jack. By Peter, 
Popery is represented; by Martin, Lutheranism or the 
Church of England ; and by Jack, Calvinism or Protestant 
Dissenters. After no end of author’s apologies, author’s 





1 “Swift was in person tall, strong, and well made, of a dark complexion, 
but with blue eyes, black and bushy eyebrows, nose somewhat aquiline, and 
features which remarkably expressed the stern, haughty, and dauntless turn of 
his mind. He was never known to laugh, and his smiles are happily character- 
ized by the well-known lines of Shakespeare. Indeed the whole description of 
Cassius might be applied to Swift : — 





He reads much, 

He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men — 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 

As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit 

That could be moved to smile at anything.” 

—[Sir W. Scott’s Life of Swift, p. 463. 
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and bookseller’s prefaces and dedications, the story opens 
thus : — 


‘‘Once upon a time there was a man who had three sons by one 
wife, and all ata birth, neither could the midwife tell certainly 
which was the eldest. Their father died while they were young; 
and upon his death-bed, calling the lads to him, spoke thus: 
‘Sons, because I have purchdsed no estate, nor was born to any, 
I have long considered of some good legacies to bequeath you; 
and at last, with much care, as well as expense, have provided 
each of you (here they are) anew coat. [The Christian religion. } 
Now, you are to understand that these coats have two virtues con- 
tained in them; one is, that with good wearing they will last you 
fresh and sound as long as you live; the other is, that they will 
grow in the same proportion with your bodies, lengthening and 
widening of themselves, so as to always fit. Here, let me see 
them on you before I die. So; very well; pray, children, wear 
them clean, and brush them often. You will find in my will [the 
Bible], here it is, full instructions in every particular concerning 
the wearing and management of your coats; wherein you must be 
very exact, to avoid the penalties I have appointed for every 
transgression or neglect, upon which your future fortunes will 
entirely depend. I have also commanded in my will that you 
should live together in one house like brethren and friends, for 
then you will be sure to thrive, and not otherwise.’ Here, the 
story says, this good father died, and the three sons went all 
together to seek their fortunes.’’ 


The brothers get on swimmingly for a time, till they be- 
gin to find the instructions given in their father’s will sadly 
hamper them, upon which they make glosses of it that will 
cover their departure from their father’s real instructions, 
and their coats get all manner of ornaments and taggings, 
and are cut and shaped, to suit the fashion, in the most 
grotesque way. And more, their tempers differ so much 
that they bicker continually, and at length part. Peter is 
a bully, swears like a trooper, is wilful and positive to the 
last degree. With his doctrines of supremacy, auricular 
confession, transubstantiation, etc., under various figures, 
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Peter is handled in a masterly way. Transubstantiation in 
particular is skilfully treated. Peter invites his brothers to 
dine with him, and when the dinner hour arrives, putting a 
loaf on the table, he says: ‘* ‘Come, brothers, fall to, and 
spare not, here is excellent mutton ; or hold, now my hand 
is in, I will help you.’ At which word, in much ceremony, 
with fork and knife, he carves owt two good slices of a loaf 
and presents each on a plate to his brothers.’’ But the 
brothers, not observing the conceit, insisted there was naught 
but bread before them, until Peter swore at them in the 
utmost rage, calling them ‘‘a couple of blind, positive, igno- 
rant, wilful puppies.’” With this ‘‘ thundering proof,’’ the 
two brothers began to be convinced. ‘‘ ‘Why, truly,’ said 
the first, ‘upon more mature consideration’— ‘Ay,’ says 
the other, interrupting him, ‘now I have thought better on 
the thing your lordship seems to have a great deal of rea- 
son.’’’ Jack (the representative of Calvinism) figures to 
no better advantage than Peter. The doctrine of absolute 
predestination is burlesqued most unsparingly. Jack had the 
habit of shutting his eyes as he walked along the street,— 
a habit not at all favorable to a maintenance of the perpen- 
dicular, but Jack, though he did now and again strike his 
head against a post, or fall into a kennel, was full of resig- 
nation, and could, moreover, render a reason for his conduct, 
which he did not fail to communicate to the amused bystand- 
ers. ‘* It was ordained,’’ said he, ‘‘ some few days before 
the creation, that my nose and this very post should have a 
rencounter ; and therefore Nature thought fit to send us 
both into the world in the same age, and to make us country- 
men and fellow-citizens.’” And he concludes with this 
apostrophe : ‘*O ye eyes, ye blind guides ; miserable guard- 
ians are ye of our frail noses ; ye, I say, who fasten upon the 
first precipice in view, and then tow our wretched, willing 
bodies after you to the very brink of destruction ; and alas! 
that brink is rotten, our feet slip, and we tumble down 
prone into a gulf, without one hospitable shrub in the way 
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to break the fall; a fall to which not any nose of mortal 
make is equal, except that of the giant Laurcalo, who was 
lord of the silver bridge. Most properly, therefore, O eyes, 
and with great justice, may you be compared to those fool- 
ish lights which conduct men through dirt and darkness, 
till they fall into a deep pit or a noisome bog.’’ We would 
gladly follow Peter and Jack in their vagaries and follies, 
but we must forbear. Martin comes in for the least share 
of the whipping, his history being written at less length, 
and altogether he is represented to us as the best of the 
three. 

The ‘* Tale of a Tub’”’ was published anonymously, but 
it soon became well known who was the author. The ex- 
citement it produced was immense. Among the clergy it 
found little favor, and was looked upon as dealing too 
lightly with a sacred subject. It is undoubtedly the case 
that this production of Swift’s barred his advancement in 
the Church. Queen Anne, it is said, had a great abhor- 
rence of the book, and when at various times Church pre- 
. ferments were solicited by her ministers on behalf of Swift, 
the remembrance of the unfortunate book came up, and 
Swift was passed over. One of the Queen’s ladies, the 
Duchess of Somerset, was, besides, set against Swift on other 
grounds than the ‘‘ Tale of a Tub’’ (he had lampooned her 
red hair), and she is known to have implored the Queen not 
to make him a bishop. Thus was Swift blasting his worldly 
success by the production of what was to give him lasting 
fame —the old story of all praise and no pudding. To 
Swift’s vanity, praise was sweet and welcome enough, but 
the pudding, the solid pudding, would have been acceptable 
too, — perhaps the more acceptable of the two. We con- 
fess we cannot see what was so objectionable in the book ; 
what it was that gave the bishops so much offence as to lead 
them to counsel the Queen to withhold a bishopric from 
Swift. If we are to credit certain writers, there was some 
mysterious and awful sequel to the propositions laid down 
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in the book. Voltaire, it is true, is said to have recom- 
mended it to his followers as an aid to the work of skepti- 
cism. But skepticism is one thing, and the exposure of 
falsities that have been bundled up with religion is another, 
quite different thing. Sciolists are ready enough to wel- 
come the exposure of such falsities, but they are not always 
famous for discrimination, and sometimes hug to their 
bosoms a very different thing from what they conceive it 
to be. The sage of Ferney was not all-wise, nor has he 
vindicated for himself a title to clear-sightedness. Swift’s 
good faith has been called in question, and it has been as- 
serted that the ‘* Tale of a Tub’”’ was written with a cov- 
ertly skeptical aim. Swift’s character is such a knot of 
contradictions that it is often no easy task to know what he 
would be at; but in this particular case it is an act of gross 
uncharity to fix upon him the stigma of covert skepticism. 
We have already said that Swift’s place was not in the 
Church, but we need not on that account accuse him of gross 
hypocrisy. But if the ‘* Tale of a Tub” did not bring 
Swift the solid pudding he was in search of, but rather 
marred his chances of that, it did at least bring him into 
friendship with the whole galaxy of the Jiterati of that day, 
as well as with Lords Somers, Halifax, and Pembroke, and 
others. But party strife was to sift many from the number 
of his friends. Though he wrote little between 1704 and 
1708, the Whigs knew the trenchancy of his wit, and, de- 
spairing of securing him to their party, endeavored to get 
him out of the way. To which end he was offered the post 
of secretary to the Embassy at Vienna, and afterwards the 
bishopric of Virginia. But Jonathan was not to be en- 
trapped in this way, and, discovering the drift of the offers, 
he was more and more incensed against the Wharton policy 
and resolved to be revenged, as in course of time he was. 
This spirit of revenge is one feature of Swift’s character 
that jars upon us. When possessed by it he became a very 
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fury, and poured out the bitterest personal invectives, re- 
garding neither courtesy nor decency. 

All this time Swift was vicar of Laracor, but, as we have 
seen, London had more attractions than Laracor, and we 
accordingly find him in England once a year at least, his 
life a see-sawing between the two islands. In the year 
1708, the greater part of which he spent in England on.a 
mission from the Irish clergy regarding the remission of 
first fruits, he published several tracts, political and eccle- 
siastical, in all of which he took every opportunity of giving 
the Whig party a lash en passant. But his humorous bent 
found time to relieve itself in the lighter business of cud- 
gelling one Partridge, an almanac-maker. At this time 
almanacs, which gave not only an account of the revolutions 
of the planetary system, but foretold the public events that 
should occur during the year, were much in vogue, and 
flourished in a subdued but still vigorous condition. This 
species of charlatanry attracting Swift’s attention, he re- 
solved to turn Philomath himself for the nonce, and accord- 
ingly gave to the world the ‘* Predictions for the Year 1708, 
by Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq.’’ Here Swift parodies well the 
style of the prophetic almanac-makers, though casting aside 
much of their professional vagueness and foretelling events 
with great boldness and precision. Among other events the 
death of Partridge is foretold. This worthy Philomath is 
to ‘‘infallibly die upon the 29th of March next, about 
eleven at night, of a raging fever.’’ Partridge didn’t die, 
though some one (probably Swift) wrote a narrative of the 
‘* accomplishment of the first of Mr. Bickerstaff’s predic- 
tions, being an account of the death of Mr. Partridge.”’ 
In great wrath, poor Partridge, in his almanac for the next 
year (1709 ), informed the public that ’Squire Bickerstaff was 
a sham name, assumed by a lying, impudent fellow, and 
that he (Partridge) was still alive and well. And more 
than that, he applied to a neighbor to back up his own as- 
sertion that he was still in life ; but the neighbor, instead of 
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simply doing what he was asked, made the joke still worse 
for the unfortunate Partridge by giving in his name a bur- 
lesque account of the almanac-maker’s sufferings in conse- 
quence of the utter disbelief of all persons in his survivance, 
describing the coming of the undertaker and the sexton 
to his house, who didn’t believe he was alive, but said, 
when Partridge remarked that they knew him well enough, 
and that he was still alive: ‘* Alack-a-day, sir, why, it is in 
print, and the whole town knows youare dead!’’ But this 
was not the end, for ‘* Bickerstaff’’ had a vindication of 
himself, in which he triumphantly proved that Partridge was 
dead, giving the five reasons following, which, for the sake 
of such of our readers as are unacquainted with this piece 
of humor, we take the liberty of quoting : — 


‘* First — About a thousand gentlemen having bought his alman- 
acks for this year, merely to find what he said against me, at every 
line they read, they would lift up their eyes, and cry out, betwixt 
rage and laughter, ‘they were sure no man alive ever writ such 
damned stuff as this.’ Neither did I ever hear that opinion dis- 
puted ; so that Mr. Partridge lies under a dilemma, either of dis- 
owning his almanack, or allowing himself to be no man alive. 

** Secondly — Death is defined by all philosophers a separation 
of the soul and body. Now, it is certain that the poor woman 
who has best reason to know has gone about for some time to 
every alley in the neighborhood and sworn to the gossips that 
her husband had neither life nor soul in him. Therefore, if an 
uninformed carcase walks still about, and is pleased to call itself 
Partridge, Mr. Bickerstaff does not think himself anyway answer- 
able for that. Neither had the said carcase any right to beat the 
poor boy who happened to pass by in the street, crying, ‘ A full 
and true account of Dr. Partridge’s death,’ etc. 

‘** Thirdly — Mr. Partridge pretends to tell fortunes, and recover 
stolen goods; which, all the parish says, he must do by conversing 
with the devil and other evil spirits; and no wise man will ever 
allow he could converse personally with either till after he was 
dead. ' 

** Fourthly —I will plainly prove him to be dead, out of his own 
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almanack for this year, and from the very passage which he pro- 
duces to make us think him alive. He there says ‘he is not only 
now alive, but was also alive upon the very 29th of March which 
I foretold he should die on ;’ by this he declares his opinion that a 
man may be alive now who was not alive a twelvemonth ago. 
And, indeed, there lies the sophistry of his argument. He dares 
not assert he was alive ever since that 29th of March, but that he 
‘is now alive, and was so on that day.’ I grant the latter, for he 
did not die till night, as appears by the printed account of his 
death in a letter to alord; and whether he be since revived, I leave 
the world to judge. This, indeed, is perfect cavilling, and I am 
ashamed to dwell any longer upon it. 

‘** Fifthly —I will appeal to Mr. Partridge himself, whether it be 
probable I could have been so indiscreet to begin my predictions 
with the only falsehood that ever was pretended to be in them? 
and this in an affair at home, where I had so many opportunities 
to be exact; and must have given such advantages against me to 
a person of Mr. Partridge’s wit and learning, who, if he could 
possibly have raised one single objection more against the truth of 
my prophecies, would hardly have spared me.’’ 


The humor of this freak of Swift’s is irresistible, and 
must have helped to hasten the death of that kind of quack- 
ery, whether it hastened Partridge’s or not. The nom de 
plume ‘‘Isaac Bickerstaff’? was not to fall to the ground 
when this, the prime occasion of using it, was gone, but 
was to figure in the first of the long series of periodical 
papers which began with the Tatler. Assuming the 
name of ‘Isaac Bickerstaff’’ for its conductor, a way to 
public favor was opened for the Tatler, to the earlier num- 
bers of which Swift contributed several articles. 

After thus disposing of Partridge, Swift turned his atten- 
tion to a more serious theme, and wrote his ‘ Project for 
the Advancement of Religion,’’ which appeared early in 
1709. This essay is praised by Dr. Johnson for its purity 
of intention, but he says it is, like many other projects, if 
not impracticable, at least hopeless. On the publication of 
this essay, Swift retired again to Laracor, living quietly 
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there, and when he did visit Dublin holding no intercourse 
with the Earl of Wharton (then Lord-Lieutenant), or with 
any of his friends, except Addison, who was secretary to the 
Earl. But the next year (in September, 1710) he went back 
to London, intending to return to Ireland before Christmas, 
but not to see Ireland for nearly three years. This visit to 
London forms a new chapter in Swift’s life. He was again 
charged with a mission from the Irish clergy to gain for 
them the remission that had a few years previously been 
granted to the English clergy, of first fruits and tenths, — 
a mission he by and by successfully accomplished. But he 
had other views than the gaining of this boon ; — he wanted 
a boon for Jonathan Swift himself. Harley, then Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, and shortly to be Premier, received 
Swift so graciously that he felt the immense contrast be- 
tween his manner and the way in which he was received by 
the Whig party, and threw himself heart and soul into the 
ranks of the Tories. The world was ringing with the vic- 
tories of the Duke of Marlborough in a war that it was the 
object of the Tories to make unpopular ; and to this object 
Swift’s pen, writing lampoons and examiners, was no slight 
assistance. Once let « man or a party become Swift’s 
enemy, and his rage and bitterness against them knew no 
bounds. We can look upon him at this time not as a 
patriot, but as a partisan. Lord Godolphin had wounded 
his pride by a cold reception of him, and the lampoon of 
‘¢ Sid Hamet,’’ holding the noble Lord up to ridicule, 
shows itself. Swift’s party was the hobby he rode so 
bravely, —never out of the saddle he, — and woe to the 
friend or foe who crossed his path. A very phrenzy seemed 
to possess him. Smarting under the grievances he had en- 
dured at the hands of the Whigs, he poured out upon them 
the full vials of his wrath. Addison, who, like Steele, be- 
longed to the Whigs, wisely kept out of our fiery parson’s 
way, and between him and Swift there was only coldness ; 
but the rollicking Richard Steele was less wise, and down 
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came Swift’s lash upon him, in ‘* The Public Spirit of the 
Whigs ”’ and elsewhere. Yet the lashing seemed only given 
in an ex officio sense, for we see Swift acting as Steele’s 
friend when the Tory government, having taken away from 
Steele one official appointment, were about to take another. 
Swift truly wrought with deep enthusiasm for the party he 
had sided with. Pamphlet after pamphlet appeared, some 
of them having an immense circulation, ‘*‘ The Conduct of 
the Allies’’ in particular, a production which told immensely 
on public opinion, having circulated to the extent of 17,000 
copies within « month of its publication. In reading the 
** Journal to Stella,’’ we are amused at the familiar airs 
Swift says he puts on in company with the ministers, and 
at the naiveté with which he speaks of his influence on the 
public counsels of the Tory party. Let us look at a few of 
our politico-clerical friend’s utterances to his Stella in the 
‘* Journal’’ to her. We pick them out at random : — 


‘** February 7, 1710-11. —If we let these ministers pretend too 
much, there will be no governing them.’’ [N. B. The *‘ we’’ 
means the Rev. Jonathan Swift. ] 


‘* February 13, 1710-11. —I have taken Mr. Harley into favor 
again.”’ 


** April 12, 1711. -- I went about noon to the Secretary.’’ {Mr. 
St. John, afterwards Lord Bolingbroke.] ‘I scolded him like a 
dog.”’ 

** May 19, 1711. — Mr. Secretary told me the Duke of Buck- 
ingham had been talking to him much about me, and desired my 
acquaintance. I answered, it could not be; for he had not made 
sufficient advances.’’ 


**October 7, 1711.— Lady Oglethorp brought me and the 
Duchess of Hamilton together to-day in the drawing-room, and I 
have given her some encouragement, but not much. Everybody 
has been teasing Walters. He told Lord-Treasurer that he 
took his company from him that were to dine with him My Lord 
said: ‘I willsend you Dr. Swift.’ Lord-Keeper bid him take 
care what he did; ‘for,’ said he ‘ Dr. Swift is not only all our 
favorite, but our governor.’ ’’ 
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And soon. At first we smile and think all this vanity, 
but with all Swift’s vanity, he speaks the truth when he 
describes the great influence he had with Harley and St. 
John, with whom he was dining almost every day, and who 
undoubtedly prized him greatly. The letters from members 
of the ministry show it; the number and wide circulation 
of his political pamphlets show it too. But what, all this 
time, of the ‘* pudding’’? Praise, influence, qualification 
of vanity, etc., etc., there were in plenty, but that substan- 
tial bishopric he had in his eye —where was it? Alas, 
poor Jonathan, that everlasting ‘* Tale of a Tub’”’ of thine, 
and that enemy of thine, the Duchess of Somerset, are 
against thee, and there is no bishopric for thee ! 

But, busied with politics as Swift was during these years, 
he was busy also in other matters. Unable to procure the 
advancement he coveted for himself, he was active in behalf 
of others, and successfully used his influence with the min- 
istry in behalf of his friends. Pope, whose friendship with 
Swift continued unbroken till death parted them, was in no 
small degree benefited by Swift’s recommendations. His 
old acquaintance Congreve, ‘‘ William Congreve, Esquire, 
the most eminent literary ‘ swell’ of his age,’’ as Thack- 
eray calls him, the equal of Shakespeare (!) according to 
Dryden, was befriended too, although he was a Whig. To 
Prior (forever associated with that burlesque of his, ‘* The 
Town and Country Mouse’’) and to the jovial Gay, as 
well as to a host of others, Swift, by his recommendations, 
was a substantial friend. And not only this, but we find 
him an active member of the famous ‘* Scriblerus Club,’’ 
which consisted of Swift, Pope, Arbuthnot, Bolingbroke, 
etc. And, crowning the whole, we have him making daily 
contributions to his ‘* Journal to Stella.’’ In it Swift is gen- 
erally unreserved to his pretty pupil of former times, and we 
gain an insight into his character that is not to be had in read- 
ing many of his other productions. It gives us a pleasant 
glimpse into the political life of the time. We are behind 
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the scenes and see the actors in their true character. The 
‘*¢ Journal ’’ is the grain of salt to be taken with the repast 
offered to us by other writers that lived in Swift’s time, who 
give us an insight into the life and manners of the eighteenth 
century. Our imaginations are so beset, in reading the 
novels of Fielding and Smollett, with visions of stage- 
coaches and of highwaymen robbing the same, of postil- 
lions and landlords of inns, of the intrigues of married 
ladies, of the insides of debtor-prisons, that we are inclined 
to forget that there were such things as literature and 
politics in these days. Looking at these pictures of life 
and manners, true enough, doubtless, so far as they go. it 
is pleasant to turn aside and read Swift’s ** Journal to 
Stella,’ and there catch glimpses of literary friendships 
and political ongoings. 

Swift saw the Tories triumphant for a time, saw his friend 
Harley made Earl of Oxford, and his other friend, St. John, 
made Lord Bolingbroke ; saw, too, the discussion that began 
to spring up between these two, and the rise of two sepur- 
ate factions in the Tory party ; attempted, too, to heal their 
differences, and succeeded for a time. But, finding his 
labors not likely to be permanently useful and himself still 
unprovided for, he had to abandon for atime his hopes of 
promotion in England, and was at length obliged to accept 
the Deanery of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, not seeing his way to 
anything better. Shortly after his appointment he retired 
(June, 1713) to Dublin, —his heart still, however, yearn- 
ing towards England. In Dublin he had but a sorry wel- 
come. A set of doggerel verses (said to be written by 
Jonathan Smedley) stuck up on the door of the Cathedral 
on the day of his installation were not a very hearty wel- 
come, winding up as they did in this way : — 


** Look down, St. Patrick, look, we pray, 
On thine own church and steeple; 
Convert thy Dean on this great day, 

Or else God help the people! 
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“* And now, whene’er his Deanship dies, 
Upon his tomb be graven: 
A man of God here buried lies 
Who never thought of heaven.” 


But stay for a little, and he will have popularity to his 
heart’s content, and will be hailed as the savior of Ireland. 
His arrogant behavior to the Archbishop of Dublin natur- 
ally provoked that dignitary. This arrogance of Swift’s 
was a great feature in his character. Intolerably proud, he 
loved to domineer and show his power. A wilful, overbear- 
ing man, this new Dean they had got at St. Patrick’s, but 
with much real kindness in his heart, and one that was to 
work substantial good for Ireland. But he had scarcely 
settled down in Dublin (he had been but a few weeks there ) 
when he was needed again in London. The Tory party were 
divided, and pressing letters came to him from certain of 
the ministry, asking him to appear in London, in the hope 
that his presence would help to remove their differences. 
Back again then to London he went, but the fates were 
now against the Tory side ; and Swift, though he doubtless 
aided somewhat towards reconciling the hostile elements in 
the ministry, found that all he could do was but patchwork, 
which rough handling would soon tear up. Oxford and 
Bolingbroke were men that could not row long in one boat, 
in such a stormy time as that at least. Swift, on terms of 
friendship with both, saw, before he left to enter on his 
deanery, that the union of the two statesmen was not of an 
enduring kind. And now, on his second career of amateur 
statesmanship, matters were worse than ever, and after eight 
or nine months of it he gave up his attempt to rally the mem- 
bers of the ministry and to form them into a solid phalanx. 
The Oxford-Bolingbroke ministry was doomed to go to the 
wall, and neither Jonathan Swift nor another could prevent 
it. So our Irish Dean had no help but withdraw. To Ire- 
land and his duties there? Nay, but only fifty miles from 
London, to Berkshire, where he would be within call, and 
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not to St. Patrick’s, Dublin, where his reception had been 
by no means gratifying. But alas! bad news reached him 
in his retirement — one event after another: Oxford’s dis- 
grace, Bolingbroke’s assumption (it was but for three days ) 
of the reins of government, the Queen’s death, Boling- 
broke’s flight. Nothing for Swift now but to return to Ire- 
land and see what was to be done there, since his political 
career had come to an end. 
Wm. R. WaLKER. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


ARIADNE. 


In the days of the glad, sweet spring of the world, 
In the dewy silver dawn of time, 

The flame-wings of legends unloosed and unfurled 
Those blithe-voiced birds of that clear-ethered clime. 


Might I catch the receding tones of those tales, 
And follow the course of their murmurous flow, 
Ah God, to mine eyes would be given the vales 
And the hills whence the sun and the spring never go. 


For surely somewhere shall the soul find life, 

That thrills through its uttermost fibrils of frame, 
With freedom from loss, and trouble, and strife, 

And the far-off fleeting of the loves it would claim. 


Of old on the sleep of the brave man there fell 
Dreams clothed about as with fervor of fire, 

Fair shapes of dream with lips sweet from song’s well, 
The visible splendor of the soul’s chief desire. 


So when Theseus lay blind in the prison’s night, 
In the dumb-dull stillness no sound broke afar, 
Ariadne made flee the darkness like light, 
Shone marvellous-clear on his sight like a star. 


And he followed the thread of its golden gleam, 

Till the gracious white daylight shone broad on his face, 
Past the cowed, crouched monster, out into the stream 

Of the wide vital air, from the foul, dank place. 
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And she loved him, clove to him, led him forth, 
Sat with him in his hollow, blue-prowed, swift boat, 
Ploughed with him the perilous sea-ways to the north, 
Struck out of his soul its chief pure note. 


So the distant and difficult grew near and less hard, 
Compelled by the equable pulse of her breath, 

And his spirit waxed clear as the sight of a bard 
Transpiercing the veils of life and of death. 


Then the might of the true took hold of him, 

And gave him strong longings for seeing his thought 
Take shape and color, from the deepmost dim, 

Vast tracts of his soul into body wrought. 


So she bade him Godspeed, und bade him set sail, 
Lest his love should impede the things to be; 

And watched the small speck of his boat sink and fail 
Across the immeasurable smile of the sea. 


Ab, brothers, shall our eyes the glad vision rejoice, 
The faultless fair form of the life we would live? 

Shall we find outlet from the world’s thick noise? 
Has Time the old power such gifts to give? 


What has been shall be; the gods on high 
Sit apart in immutable, happy peace; 
They fashioned man and the world; till they die 
Neither pleasure nor puin shall know loss or increase. 
Lewis J. Biock. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITIES OF THE NORTH-WESTERN 
STATES. 


The State universities of the North-Western States are 
already exerting an influence, and promise a further growth 
in power that makes them objects of decided and peculiar 
interest in the educational world. While the movement for 
the establishment of these institutions originated in the gen- 
eral government, it has been successful in those States only 
in which it has been heartily adopted by the State govern- 
ment, and liberally aided by it. These institutions have 
been founded on grants of land, and their first danger has 
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been the waste of these grants through the want of a wise 
and faithful use of them by the Territories or States to 
which they were made. Scarcely any State can be said in 
the beginning to have managed them well, though there has 
been steady improvement in the North-Western States in this 
particular, and on the part of some of the younger States 
a commendable care in watching over these gifts. Michigan 
and Wisconsin have each realized from these endowments 
for their respective universities about five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, while the lands of Minnesota are likely to yield 
about one million dollars. 

‘In those States in which this higher public education 
gives promise of success, not only has this first indifference 
been corrected, but the States are making a constant and 
increasingly liberal provision for their universities. This 
provision is made by direct appropriation for specific pur- 
poses, by an appropriation for a single year or for a series 
of years for general purposes, or by a fixed proportion of 
the State tax. This proportion in Michigan is one-twentieth 
of a mill on the valuation of the State, and in Wisconsin 
one-tenth of a mill. Much as we may regret the partial 
loss of the first donations, the permanent growth of these 
universities could not have been reached till they were 
taken under the immediate and solicitous care of the State. 

The first of these land grants was made to Ohio in 1787, 
and the University of Ohio dates back to 1802. It wasa 
policy more broad than the people of the States and Terri- 
tories were at that time prepared to appreciate. Ohio has 
been the Elysian field of a higher education, sectarian and 
separate from the State. ‘* More than a hundred charters ”’ 
have been granted by the State of Ohio to colleges and 
universities. Something more than forty institutions are 
in existence under these charters.' 


The census of 1870 assigns to Ohio forty-five colleges. The only other 
States which exeeed thirty are Missouri, Tennessee, and Georgia. 
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It is not easy to give the precise number, for it is not 
easy to settle under this system what constitutes a college. 
When the curriculum of an institution is sufficient to satisfy 
the definition, one-half, two-thirds, nine-tenths of the work 
actually done in it may fall below this standard. 

The college department may be, in reference to the 
academic work, little more than an undeveloped bud; or 
the two grades of work may so overlap each other as to 
leave the centre of gravity somewhat between the two. The 
Agricultural College of Ohio is beginning to receive a some- 
what more liberal treatment, but State institutions in higher 
education have not been acceptable to the people of that 
State. The multiplicity of its colleges has doubtless re- 
sulted in the introduction of many students to the higher 
branches of knowledge. This is a fuct not to be forgotten 
or undervalued, but the method of accomplishing it has 
also occasioned a great want, when we consider the power, 
wealth and intelligence of the State, of commanding insti- 
tutions of the first order. If these could have been 
secured and the intermediate work relegated to high schools 
and academies, there would, we think, have been a great 
gain every way. The colleges, in crowding back on the 
high schools, have limited their own usefulness and the use- 
fulness of these subordinate institutions. In Indiana, the 
State University has been somewhat mare successful, yet 
can hardly be said to be a controlling feature in its higher 
educational work. 

This position was first achieved by the University of 
Michigan. Many, especially in the East, are still slow to 
recognize the influence of this institution, or the signifi- 
cance of its success. This influence, all things considered, 
does not seem to be of less interest than that of any other 
American university. Harvard and Yale are enriched, not 
simply with their own resources and their own faculty, but 
with the social and intellectual strength of the old and cul- 
tivated communities to which they belong. Here is a bal- 
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ance which years only can change. We have no wish to 
shut our eyes to it, but there are other considerations to 
which we shall be wise to also open them. The direct con- 
trol which the University of Michigan is exercising on the 
entire system of public education in the State of Michigan 
is much “greater than that of Harvard in Massachusetts. 
It directly draws after it the high schools of the State. 
They spring up largely in reference to it, and are constantly 
shaped in the kind and quality of their work by it. This 
university has a hold on the extent, grade, and temper of 
educational work in the State to which that of no Eastern 
institution is comparable. When we add to this fact the 
growth, under the leadership of Michigan, of similar insti- 
tutions in many adjoining States, and their joint control of 
the Upper Mississippi Valley, — the ultimate seat of strength 
in the nation, — we shall not be disposed to put the popular 
and national importance of Michigan University below that 
of any college or university in the United States. This 
significance of position and relation is also finding a fitting 
external expression in courses of study exceedingly full and 
varied, and in a body of students equal in number to those 
of our oldest institutions. We may well doubt, therefore, 
whether the vigor of educational life is greater elsewhere 
than here. 

This success of the University of Michigan is being rap- 
idly repeated in the North-Western States, more especially 
in Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska. 
These State institutions seem to be peculiarly fitted to the 
wants of the North-West, and to readily thrive with its 
people. As these North-Western States have been the first 
to show themselves the natural habitat of the State univer- 
sities, what is said concerning these institutions will espe- 
cially apply to the facts as they exist in this region. 

The rapidity with which these States have been settled 
has been unexampled even in our own marvellous history. 
There has thus arisen, within a period less than that of a 
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single generation, a demand extending over large States for 
popular education in all its grades, lower and higher. This 
urgency of the circumstances has left little opportunity for 
delay, or for any steps of development. The suddenness 
and greatness of the demand was to be met by a corre- 
sponding decision and vigor in the supply. Sufficient time 
has not been granted for private benevolence, which neces- 
sarily moves somewhat tardily to do the work of higher 
education. If a great State is to spring up at once, and 
yet to be brought forward in full force, it must be able to 
shape rapidly and put in operation its own institutions. 
Beggary cannot thrive on so ‘large a scale; and for these 
wealthy young States to look to the older ones for the 
means of higher education is beggary, without the excuse 
of necessity. 

The North-Western States, with all their abundance of 
natural resources, are in the outset in a poor condition to 
rely on private gifts from their own citizens for higher edu- 
cation. There has not been sufficient time for the accumu- 
lation of wealth in the hands of single individuals; the 
necessity has arisen too quickly for those large gifts which 
are the usual foundations of colleges. The citizens of a 
new State, while thriving, are not prepared to meet the 
concentrated claims which higher education is wont to 
make. Yet at the same time there exist ample means for 
all forms of education, if the burden can be equably dis- 
tributed. A community so.situated can hardly frame a 
fully successful appeal for contributions either to its own 
citizens or to those of other States. Its own wealth is found 
in the rapid, eager channels of accumulation, and not in 
those of restful possession; while the very fact of these 
large though diffused home resources renders an appeal 
abroad unfitting and inefficacious. Moreover, it is impossi- 
ble for the Eastern States fully to realize this sudden 
demand, or to completely meet it. The gifts that are made 
by the East to higher education in the West will be 
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prompted almost always by religious motives, and at the 
same time an equally urgent and still more direct form of 
Church extension will be pressing upon them. An educa- 
tion, therefore, in these great and thriving States, which 
relies on voluntary gifts, is sure to be very much behind the 
necessities of the case, and to have no way of reaching the 
very sufficient resources which should be pledged to its 
support. 

Another tendency concurs with this tendency to make 
the development of Western colleges slow and painful. 
The East is full of strong institutions of established repu- 
tation, whose alumni are scattered all over the West. It is 
in very many cases a natural and inevitable solution of the 
difficulty of home education to send a son East to the col- 
lege of his father. Such a solution is justified by the in- 
adequacy of the Western college, and at the same time 
strongly tends to perpetuate this feebleness. A home col- 
lege that can promise an extended and thorough course, 
well-supported with all the appliances of instruction, can 
alone withstand this inevitable drift eastward of those who 
seek spontaneously a collegiate education. 

The great diversity of nationalities and of religious 
faith in these States leads to the same result. Any institu- 
tion which bears a distinct stamp in either of these respects 
is thereby limited, and that far more than it ought to be, in 
its appeal to citizens who have no direct sympathy with its 
more immediate purposes. The national feeling is power- 
ful, and the religious feeling still more powerful, and these 
too often concur in narrowing the influence of private col- 
leges. The State university, if not altogether escaping this 
difficulty, reduces it to its minimum. In Wisconsin about 
two-thirds of the population bear more or less plainly the 
physical, intellectual, social, and religious impress of for- 
eign nationalities. In the University of Wisconsin these 
various classes find various representation. There are, on 
the average, about twenty-five Norwegians and still more 
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Germans. There are also a Norwegian and a German pro- 
fessor. Instruction is given in the Norse languages, and 
extended instruction in German literature. 

The social divisions which spring up in connection with 
religious faith all exist in these new States in a more intense 
form than in the older ones. The usual Protestant churches 
here lose something of their relative power. Lutheran 
churches and the Catholic Church, each with very decided 
and firm methods of its own, are able to seclude these mem- 
bers to a degree not often attained in the East, and to use 
higher education as a means tothisend. These facts concur 
to render it very desirable that as central a ground as possible 
should be found on which these various constituents of the 
State may be gathered, and may learn to coéperate in a com- 
mon work of intellectual and social training. The State uni- 
versities subserve this purpose, and are cordially sustained 
by many with this very end in view. Hon. John A. John- 
son, a Norwegian by birth, endowed ten scholarships of fifty 
dollars annual value each, in the University of Wisconsin, 
under these provisions : — 

‘* Until the year 1900 the fund will be limited to students 
speaking one of the Scandinavian languages (Norse, Swed- 
ish, Danish, or Icelandic). No student can receive aid 
from this fund unless he has attended a common school one 
year, or has attended the University one year.”’ 

Only as one fully appreciates the peculiarity of the social 
problem which these North-Western States are laboring with, 
can he understand the fitness of State universities and 
their success in their work. 

There are also some farther features in these institutions 
which enhance not merely their special, but their general 
value. 

The State universities are uniting themselves closely to 
the school-systems of their respective States, and are, by so 
doing, exerting a decided influence over them. In some of 
the older States the colleges are especially inclined to favor 
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fitting schools, as the more immediate sourge of their sup- 
plies, and correspondingly to overlook the public schools, 
or high schools. The State universities strive to unite 
themselves closely to the high schools. This they do in 
two ways. As parts of one system and products of the 
same set of laws, they influence favorably the Legislature 
in its provision for a full supply of high schools, and also 
help to make the course of instruction in these schools suf- 
ficient to give admission to the university. This result lies 
in the natural development of things, and is not, therefore, 
difficult of attainment. Thus, there are at present in the 
State of Wisconsin ninety-five high schools receiving aid 
from the State, this aid being conditioned on a course of 
study acceptable to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. They are thus easily placed in line with the educa- 
tional work above and below them, and at the same time 
enabled to accomplish their own work the more success- 
fully. 

The universities of Wisconsin and Michigan further in- 
fluence these schools by an accredited list. Any high school 
or academy in this State is entered on this list when both 
its course of study and its instruction therein approve them- 
selves to a committee of the faculty of the university. 
The graduates of the high schools so accredited can enter 
the university without examination. The higher institu- 
tions of the State thus help, directly and indirectly, to lead 
and sustain the lower ones, and with them make a continu- 
ous path from rudimental instruction to the most complete 
instruction offered inthe State. This relation is developing 
itself with more vigor every year and promises to be one of 
great value. 

A second peculiarity of State universities is the relative 
prominence which they give to scientific instruction, and to 
the practical courses in mechanics, engineering, mining and 
agriculture springing out of it. This prominence is due 
partly to the temper of the people of the Western States, 
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and of our time, tending to a preference of scientific in- 
quiry, partly to the superior popular and practical value 
which such instructions seem to have, and partly to the fact 
that the State university does not hold as exclusive a rela- 
tion to the professions as do most private institutions. 
Whatever may be thought of the classical instruction of 
these universities, their scientific instruction is sustained as 
a rule by far more laboratory work and more extended 
appliances than the same instruction in the average New 
England college. 

A modification of the classical course incident to this pur- 
suit of science, and also to the large German population of 
these North-Western States, deserves distinct mention. 
Besides the ordinary Ancient Classical Course, which the 
faculties of these universities carefully nourish as already 
liable to suffer undue disparagement, there are courses in 
which German and French take the place of Greek. There 
are two courses in the University of Wisconsin, the Modern 
Classical and Scientific, for which one year’s work in Ger- 
man is required for admission, while the courses themselves 
devote four terms to the German language and literature, 
and give an election of three more terms. The faithful 
student, therefore, can easily unite to his scientific work a 
ready use of the current scientific work of Germany. 

A fourth feature of these universities, in which they differ 
from most Eastern colleges, but which they share with 
many Western ones, is co-education. 

All the courses are open to young women, and they are 
found in most of them. In method and treatment there are 
no distinctions between young men and young women. 
In the University of Wisconsin the young women constitute 
a little less than one quarter of the whole number. In the 
University of Michigan, as farther east and more recently 
opened to both sexes, the ratio is somewhat smaller. In 
universities farther west it is about the same or greater. As 
co-education has called out discussion somewhat bitter, and 
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as it is especially distasteful to many Eastern people, this 
characteristic of the State university may be left to be 
finally prenounced upon by larger experience. To those 
who are now conversant with this method on the ground, 
it appears perfectly simple, highly economical, and to 
promise new enlargement and diffusion of intellectual life in 
the State; and this, as it is believed, without any abate- 
ments in manners or in physical health. Experience so far 
does not seem to confirm the unfavorable anticipations of 
many in these two respects. If co-education does vindicate 
itself, it will manifestly tend to a unity, vigor, and com- 
pleteness which can never be reached by the opposite sys- 
tem. The present appearance is that the West has, at this 
point, broken advantageously through a worn-out social 
barrier. 

While the promise of these State universities is very 
great, the popular mind is by no means wholly at rest con- 
cerning them, nor are the difficulties in their way wholly re- 
moved. In the States in which these institutions have 


gained a footing, any general attack upon them is now rarely 
made. They are accepted by those opposed to them as a fore- 
gone conclusion, while the number of their friends is con- 


stantly increasing. The old objections reappear in a 
desultory way, but do not much stirthe popular mind. The 
theorist still lays emphasis on the injustice of taxation for 
the higher forms of education, on the reduction of freedom 
in individual action, on the consequent reduction of personal 
responsibility, and the check to development incident to an 
enforced uniformity in public instruction. We do not wish 
to re-open these questions, as the logic of events and the 
light of experience are rapidly settling them in these North- 
Western States. Yet a few considerations, put side by side 
with these objections, will abate their force to thoughtful 
minds. Itis said to be ‘* contrary to the moral law for any 
government to take by taxation from the citizen any more 
than it returns to him in the form of substantial advan- 
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tage.’ The weight of this assertion with us must depend 
on our theory of government. 

If the citizen is a guasi independent and supreme power, 
bartering with the State for its protection, we may be in- 
clined to this opinion ; but if the State is supreme, and that, 
too, for the sake of the citizen, within its own organic cir- 
cuit, we shall simply inquire, What do the collective inter- 
ests of the State, broadly understood, demand? If they 
demand extended education, we shall have no hesitancy in 
providing the means. As a matter of fact, all States are 
constructed on this idea of the supreme authority of the 
public weal. Private interests, not to say rights, are 
daily sacrificed to public improvements, while every citi- 
zen capable of military duty is made subject to it without 
reference to his personal preferences or safety. Taxation 
for education is a much milder application of this principle 
than those we are constantly making. If the lives of the 
poor are held subject to the necessities of the rich, the prop- 
erty of the rich may well be held subject to the public neces- 
sities of the poor. 

Something of the freedom of parents is doubtless lost by 
any public provision for education, but the ultimate gain in 
freedom for children, and for the entire community, is 
very great. If a parent is disposed to neglect the educa- 
tion of his child, or to make a provision for it in one way 
rather than another, taxation for public instruction tends 
doubtless to modify and restrain his actions. All law sac- 
rifices freedom more or less. The gist of the inquiry is, 
Do the final results secure that good order and intelligence 
out of which all valuable freedom grows? If parents are 
educating their children sufficiently for purposes of social 
growth, then the imposition by the State of any one method 
is in restriction of liberty ; but if no sufficient provision has 
been made for progress by private enterprise, the furnish- 
ing of these means of growth will be ultimately in the line 
of enlarged powers and enlarged liberties. Individual en- 
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terprise and advantage constantly grow out of the enter- 
prise of the State. The same principle holds in reference 
to individual responsibility. If these responsibilities are 
met nothing more is to be desired ; but if they are not met 
their assumption by the State leads to their ultimate recog- 
nition even by individuals. Public education in England is 
springing up in connection with great and general neglect. 
This education will serve to correct this very spirit of irre- 
sponsibility inthe popular mind. For the State to assume 
duties which the citizen is discharging favors irresponsibility 
on his part; for the State to take up the public duties he is 
neglecting, educates both the public and private conscience. 
Higher education by the State has made a way for itself in 
the North-West, because it was felt that private institutions 
were too restricted in the classes reached by them, and too 
restricted in their resources. Joun Bascom. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


A PICTURE. 


There is a land beside a sea, 

Whose waters, murmuring ceaselessly, 

Are never tossed with roaring winds, 

Like swift simoons that vex the Inds; 

But zephyrs cool, from cooler regions, 

Sigh for the leaves like cooing pigeons. 

Pure fleecy clouds, all white as snow, 

Reflect the sky and softly go. 

Up looms a sail from out the deep! 

It goes — and still the spirit Sleep 

Rests on the sea. The waning moon 

Through hazy mists sails dreamily 

Adown the sky, until, too soon, 

She slumbers in the billows, heaving listlessly. 
. B. Jonpan. 
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FRANCESCA EVELYN: AN IDYL OF NEW ITALY. 
CuHapTer VI. 


AN IDYL OF THE MOUNTAIN. 

The day was rich with the fragrance and light of the South, 
where the sunshine is like its own wine in color and fervor, 
and the earth a drinking-cup held up to receive the libation. 
The air came in little gusts of fresh sweetness into Fran- 
cesca’s face as she stood on the steps of the lower piazza, 
blowing her dark hair into a thousand dainty curls, and 
tossing flower petals,in a shower over her head and arms. 
She looked up with laughing eyes. 

‘*T am going back to my childhood to-morrow, to ‘ Bel 
Orto,’ the mountain farm where my old nurse, Lisa, used to 
live, before she had charge of me. I have spent many a 
happy month there.’’ . 

Dr. Page looked down at the rosy, smiling, childlike 
mouth with its dimples, and the brown eyes with their silken, 
curling lashes. ‘* Were you born in Italy ?’’ he asked. 

** Yes, my father and mother were married here, and all 
my babyhood was spent at * Bel Orto’ after my mother’s 
death.’’ Her voice fell into a low, reverent tone. Then 
she added after a pause: ‘* Until this year I always loved 
England best, but I seem to be just awakening to the knowl- 
edge of how lovely Italy is, how unlike any other land under 
the sun.”’ 

‘* Let us all go to * Bel Orto,’’’ said Mr. Evelyn ; ‘*Lisa’s 
people will be pleased, and Frank thinks it the loveliest 
place near Fiorillo,’’ he said to Dr. Page, smiling. 

‘*Do you like it better than Mercy ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered with an arch glance across her 
shoulder as she turned to fasten back a long spray of blos- 
soms which the breeze had blown loose from the trellis. 

‘*Can it be more beautiful? I thought that a glimpse 
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into Arcadia,’’— and some remembrance awakened by his 
voice sent the long lashes down upon the carmine-tinted 
cheeks. 

‘* Mercy, eh, the old French Count’s residence? The 
outer grounds are rather pretty, and the trees are hand- 
* observed Mr. Evelyn, with a mild wonder at their 
enthusiasm. 

‘*We were there yesterday,’’ said Francesca, ‘‘ and do 
you not remember hearing voices as we passed the old oak, 
Dr. Page? I think some of our countrymen must have been 
there, for I was sure I recognized the English accent.”’ 

‘*] did not notice it,’’ he replied, ‘* but it was probably 
a party of tourists. The villa is open at present, and 
strangers are allowed to visit it, as well as explore the 
grounds.”’ 

The next morning they all, Ursula and Dr. Page, Fran- 
cesca and her father, old Lisa accompanying them, intended 
to start early, but the donkeys which they rode along the 
steep mountain path proved so refractory about starting 
that some time elapsed before they began the ascent. It 
happened that they were all familiar with the road; so, to 
the great amazement of the riders, they went briskly on 
without the usual accompaniment of coaxing, remonstrance, 
abuse, wild gesticulations, and even blows from the guides, 
with which they began the journey. The broad straw hat 
with the bright-colored scarf tied over Francesca’s dark 
braids gave her a half Tuscan look, not unlike the black- 
eyed girls whom they saw plaiting straw in the open door- 
ways as they passed, or heaping up baskets of freshly 
gathered mulberry leaves for the silk-worms. 


some,’ 


The rose-tints of the morning shone over the gleaming 
water behind them and above the dark cypress trees, while 
the orange boughs swung heavy with glistening dew in the 
fresh air. Some wild flowers of vivid purple and orange 
hues lit up the ground under their feet like little flames 
of fire. On the old garden walls the bright green lizards 
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darted along and turned their questioning eyes quickly from 
side to side as they ran. Under the very feet of Francesca’s 
donkey « little opal-colored snake, gleaming in the sunshine, 
slowly rolled itself away as if too sure of their sympathy 
with Nature to feel afraid. 

Francesca’s merry laugh and the mellow tones of her 
companion came back to the ears of the others as they 
gained the first ascent, a little in advance. 

‘* This is like Eden, not Mercy, as I thought before,’’ 
said Dr. Page with a smile. ‘* Don’t you see that even the 
snakes are not afraid of their old enemies here ?”’ 

‘*T am so happy that I feel myself a true friend to all 
of them,’’ she answered laughingly. ‘* Listen to those 
crickets on the ilex leaves! I used to fancy them fairy play- 
mates calling me, when I was a child.”’ 

A little higher up, a rapid mountain stream rushed down 
in foam and spray to a long, glassy pool beneath, and then 
slowly unrolled itself for another leap from the gray rocks 
beyond. In the crevices of these bloomed some long crim- 
son blossoms, showing red as blood against the grayish 
clefts out of which they grew. Across the smooth, dark 
surface of the pool the sunlight fell slantingly through the 
railing of the slight bridge which spanned the ravine, and 


as the morning wind stirred the waters, the long, oblique 
lines of light quivered from bank to bank like a suspended 
bridge of rays on which an invisible footstep fell. 

A black-eyed peasant boy of thirteen was cutting some of 
the flowering reeds that grew by the upper pool and seemed 


to join at its edge another bank growing down below in the 
reflection of the still water. He looked up as the sound of 
the two voices caught his ear. 

‘¢ That is Nanni, my old Lisa’s godson,’’ cried Francesca 
joyfully. ‘*How are my good Rita and the little Lisa? 
Are they at home to-day ?’’ 


The boy answered, ‘* Yes,’’ with a shy bow, and said, in a 
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sweet, liquid tone, ‘‘it would be a golden day for them 
when they saw the signorina.”’ 

‘¢ But what are your reeds for, Nanni? The flowers are 
pretty.”’ , 

‘¢ They are for my pipes,’’ he said smilingly, and, taking 
up one that lay on the bank, he put it to his lips and blew a 
soft, musical note, that caught a distant echo and vibrated 
in a long sweetness through the resonant air. 

‘*So he is a follower of the god Pan,”’ said Dr. Page. 
‘¢Can you sound this air on your pipe, Nanni?’’ he added 
in a louder tone to the boy, who listened eagerly as he sang 
a wild, soft, passionate song in a minor monotone, and then, 
taking up the reed again, sent it out to the echoes, which 
tossed it hither and thither until the whole morning air 
seemed to breathe forth its passionate secret. 


‘¢ How lovely!’ cried Francesca, with soft, shining eyes. 
‘¢ Where did you learn that ?’’ 

Y Among the Neapolitan peasant people. If you will no- 
tice, there is alwaysa minor tone through the songs of people 


who dwell by a sea-shore or on high mountains. It seems 
to be a sigh after what lies beyond. The glad songs come 
from the low inland.”’ 

It was nearly noontide when the four reached the moun- 
tain farm. Rita, a tall, dark woman of thirty-five years, 
with a crimson handkerchief tied around her throat, came 
joyfully to greet them. There was a bright, pleasant look 
about her brown face, and a lightness in her free move- 
ments which made the loss of her girlish beauty — for 
Italian women of the lower class fade early —less notice- 
able, and little Lisa, who clung shyly to her skirt, and 
would only peep out now and then at the strangers, was as 
lovely and blooming as a little mountain rose. 

Ursula Page’s quiet face brightened at the sight of her. 

‘¢Thou dear little one,’’ she said coaxingly, ** wilt thou 


not come to me? I should be glad to see thee always, little 
Lisa.”’ 
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But Lisa hid herself deeper in the folds of Rita’s dress, 
and would vouchsafe no answer but a shake of her curly 
head and a roguish laugh. 

Now they must see the cattle and the goats. The last 
were pretty, tame creatures with long silky hair, and were 
spotted, black and white. Rita pointed out a three months’ 
kid to Francesca. 

‘*There is Bebito. Poor motherless little creature, he 
looked puny enough when you last saw him, Signorina, but 
since you took a fancy to the little thing Nino has fed him 
every day best of all, and he grows visibly.’’ 

Nino, a tall, handsome youth of seventeen, blushed viv- 
idly at Francesca’s thanks. 

Romita, a black cow, approached with her head turned 
suspiciously to one side, and a furtive look in her large 
eyes, to eat the grass which Francesca held out to her in 
her little ungloved hand, but at an incautious movement 
from one of the by-standers, tossed up her head and 
wheeled away. The others were more gentle, and a large 
white bull with long horns stood placidly on the green knoll 
above and watched the group. The little black and white 
calves rubbed their heads against Rita’s hands, and bleated 
softly for more. 

‘* How I wish Maurice had not left us,’’ said Mr. Evelyn ; 
‘*he would have enjoyed being with us to-day. When he 
returns we must visit the farm again.’’ 

Then they returned to the cottage for dinner, and, in 
spite of Rita’s protestations, Francesca helped her old 
nurse Lisa prepare the table, moving here and there 
lightly with pitchers of foaming milk and plates of yellow 
cheese and butter, and decking the baskets of fruit with 
flowers and green leaves. She laughed and talked in the 
soft Italian patois so merrily that the little one was lured at 
last from her hiding-place, and followed her footsteps 
across the floor like a small shadow. 

After dinner Francesca carried Dr. Page through the old 
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garden, with its fig-trees and vine trellises, down to her fa- 
vorite garden-seat, in a green nook hidden out of sight by 
the high blossoming banks on either side. Ursula was a 
little tired and declined to go with them, though Francesca 
fancied it was not so much fatigue that detained as the 
child’s talk, for the capricious little beauty had stolen to 
her side and was rapidly concluding a warm friendship with 
‘the kind signora.’’ As for Mr. Evelyn, he declared him- 
self too old for so much scrambling up and down rocks and 
hills, and said he would be wise enough to rest until they 
returned from their explorations after views, etc. As the 
two reached the spot and sat down —the young man on the 
green slope at her feet — and looked out through the nar- 
row opening upon the heights beyond, and the shining line 
of water, and the little villages set in the thickets of myrtle 
and rows of vines and olive-trees, they were silent for very 
pleasure. The fresh, sunny air, with its smells of newly 
upturned earth and of sprouting grass and leaves, and the 
distant sounds of tinkling bells and splashing waters, filled 
Francesca’s heart with a sense of infinite content. 

Unconsciously the words of a poem she had read the day 
before — anew book just written — came to her mind: 

“I regret not. I breathe no reproaches. That’s best 
Which God sends. *Twas His will: it is mine, 


And the rest 
Of that riddle I will not look back to.”’ 


‘* What are you thinking of ?”’ at last asked Dr. Page, 
looking up in the musing face which rested on her hand. 

‘* 1] think —I believe I was thinking that it never could 
be too late for any human life to blossom in such a world as 
this.’’ 


‘* Yes,’’ he answered, smiling, ‘‘ and if the world might 
not seem so fair elsewhere, still there are eternities to bloom 
beyond ; ’’ and with the same dreamy smile lingering around 
his lips he looked again into the spaces of sunlit air. In 
the silence that followed — for few speak earnestly of Eter- 
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nity without a silence falling around their speech — they 
could hear distinctly the beating of each other’s hearts and 
the quick breath that went and came — apart, yet so infi- 
nitely near, were they to one another. 

‘** Listen!’’ he exclaimed suddenly, and touched her 
hand with his. From the hill above them they heard a reed 
pipe sounding, soft and clear, the Neapolitan air with its 
haunting minor. It trembled in the air around them and 
seemed to keep the cadence of their own heart-throbs. 

** What does it seem to you to say? ’’ he continued, look- 
ing up fully into the dark sweetness of her eyes. She was 
silent, she could not speak, for the breathless feeling of her 
pulses, beating swift and warm against the hand that touched 
her own. 

‘* It is a soul’s thought of love,’’ and he drew the little 
hand, with its fluttering pulses, between his two warm 
palms, and held it close. ‘* I never loved before. I never, 
like most men, have played with love, nor even have I often 
dreamed of it. I have seen many beautiful faces before ’’ — 
here her heart beat with a sudden gladness at her own 
beauty, which no woman ever feels until she is dearly be- 
loved ; — ** but I never loved one until now.’’ 

Still she was silent, and still they heard distinctly the 
breath, and the hurried throbbing of both hearts. He rose 
up and sat down beside her. 

‘* T prayed that when I first loved it might be forever ; — 
itis forever.’’ Then, with asudden fear and longing break- 
ing through his voice, as unconsciously she moved, and his 
glance fell upon her onyx ring: ‘‘ Francesca, will you 
not speak. to me once?’’ 

She turned towards him silently as one in a dream, and 
raised her brown eves to his, and he read his answer in her 
look. 

Presently she spoke, for now he could not, ‘* You were 
afraid that I loved some one else?’’ and was about, by a 
swift impulse, to loose the ring from her finger, but he 
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stopped her movement, saying, ‘‘ No, there is no need of 
this. Iam not jealous with mine own.’’ 

Soon, it seemed to them, they heard the voices of the 
others calling them from the upper part of the garden, for 
their beautiful day was near its close. As they returned 
home the golden and crimson sunset, like a glorified spirit 
of fire, lighted up the misty air of the west. 


Cuaprer VII. 


THE STORM. 


After troubled dreams of old places and faces he should 
see no more, George Elliott awoke. A great storm was 
abroad ; the fierce winds in their striving seemed to shake 
the house from parapet to basement, and the large drops of 
rain fell fast and heavily against roof and widow. He-tried 
to imagine the dull gray clouds that were brooding over 
the dark water-line, and shivered as he felt the damp air 
that penetrated the room. 

All day the rain continued, with intermittent gusts of 
wind and flying clouds. At night, however, there seemed 
to be a lull, and, restless and uneasy, he felt oppressed by 
the atmosphere of the house. He threw on a large cloak, 
and groped his way across, by a familiar path, to his usual 
seat on the terrace, to listen to the sounds of the waves beat- 
ing against the rocks below. The storm seemed to be 
rising again, for in the west the thunder still moaned,and he 
could feel the quivering flashes of lightning, he fancied, as 
they played over the white statue above. Presently he 
heard quick steps and voices in the street beyond. 

‘¢ The storm is not over yet,’’ said the man’s voice. 

Then a soft, low, musical voice replied, — oh, how often 
he had heard that voice before, and how eagerly he turned 
toward it now. 

‘¢ The gentleman of whom I told you is on the terrace, and 
it will be so dangerous for him there in the storm. Will 
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you not tell him? —or I can at once,’’ and she ran with 
soft footsteps towards him, without waiting for a reply. A 
flash of lightning seemed to cleave the very heart of the 
heavens asunder, and under the white statue, with its mar- 
ble arm uplifted, as if in warning or menace, she saw George 
Elliott’s face, as white and agitated as if it were a Judg- 
ment night, when the past arose from its grave and walked. 
Then he caught her hands, covering them with kisses, and 
murmuring half brokenly: ‘ At last, at last! Oh, Frank, 
I knew your dear voice. I knew you could not forget.’’ 

With a sudden remembrance she freed herself gently from 
his touch. 

**T had not dreamed of this,’’ she said in a tone that 
trembled to the form that stood silently beside her in the 
dark. 

‘* You were mistaken then?’”’ he said in a voice that 
seemed to grow strange and low. ‘‘ This love was first, — 
you love him best; you are always free to return.”’ 

The hot blood came back with indignant surges to her 
face. 

‘© You believe this, that I have changed so soon?’’ but 
the plaintive voice of the blind man was heard again, and 
by the lightning she saw his eyes turned towards her with 
that strange, dilated, intense look in their orbs which only 
the blind have. 

‘** Frank, I shall soon be dead, and I can see your face no 
more on earth ; — have you forgotten me?’’ 

A swift pity went to her soul as she marked his worn face 
and trembling hands. 

‘*No, George, I did not mean that. I remember—’’ 

‘*You must go,’’ interrupted Dr. Page; ‘* your father 
would not be willing for you to remain here while the storm 
is about to burst out anew. It is not safe.’’ 

‘*Then let us help George to return first,’’ she pleaded ; 
‘‘oh, he is blind, I cannot leave him,’’ in a low, agitated 
whisper. At Francesca’s question as to where he was stay- 
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ing, Dr. Page offered him his arm, and as he told them the 
house, which was not far off, he guided him there swiftly, 
yet with a gentleness which protected the blind man, weak 
and trembling as he was, from every misstep. Then he 
hurriedly returned to the place where Francesca still 
stood, 

‘*You should not have waited,’’ he said. But scarcely 
had he spoken when the storm descended in a new fury of 
thunder and lightning — flashes quick and sharp, with driv- 
ing rain, and fierce winds, before which the trees groaned 
in their struggles. Great boughs were snapped off and 
dashed furiously before the blast as it swept onward. Frag- 
ments of stone were broken from the crumbling cliffs and 
hurled madly into the sullen waters, that rose capped with 
foam as if to snatch them in mid-air. On the distant hills 
the echoing thunder reverberated and rolled like the moving 
of gigantic footsteps behind the heavy darkness. Faintly 
Francesca tried to battle against the furious wind that 
seemed to lift her almost from the ground, but she must 
have succumbed but for the strong arms that held her closely 
and the breast that shielded her from the pelting rain. She 
was dimly conscious of flying branches of trees, warded off 
by his hands, of being lifted up, when the water splashed 
around their feet, and carried over the mountain streams, 
which had suddenly overflowed their banks, swollen by the 
continually descending rain. Once or twice she caught her 
breath in pain as the changing wind sent the cutting shower 
across her face, but the most terrible feeling of all was to 
perceive feebly, through the tenderness that guarded her 
from its rush and laid her head against his shoulder, some 
indescribable sense of change and distance. Twice they 
passed in the thick darkness the gate of the garden, then 
slowly struggled back towards it. At last they reached the 
house, wet and exhausted. Mr. Evelyn, fortunately, was 
confined to his room by a slight indisposition—a slight 
twinge of the gout—and did not know of his daughter’s 
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absence, but old Lisa rushed to meet her with an outcry of 
mingled reproach and delight. 

The light in the hall burned dimly, but Francesca saw, 
as Dr. Page moved away, after finding out that she was 
unhurt, and giving directions to old Lisa to prevent her feel- 
ing the evil effects of the drenching and fatigue, how pale 
he himself had become, and noticed that his hand and wrist 
were bleeding from a bough that had fallen on them with a 
crash, and from which he had protected her. 

** You ure hurt !’’ she exclaimed anxiously. 

‘* I do not feel it,’’ he answered ; ‘it is nothing.”’ 

‘* He did not speak to me again —he did not look at me 
once,’ said poor Francesca to herself during the night, 
‘* but to-morrow he will know,”’ and her heart was lightened. 

The next morning, however, she did not see him, and not 
until noon did even Ursula appear. Then her calm counte- 
nance seemed disturbed, and there were faint traces of tears. 

‘*Dost thou remember the ‘ Victory?’’’ she asked — 


‘*the beautiful vessel that came in on the evening that thy 
cousin Maurice arrived? John has sailed to-day in it, and 
he left this note for thee.”’ 

Francesca read it with a bewildered face, then dropped it 
with a low cry of pain. 

‘*Canst thou not tell me?’’ asked Ursula. ‘* It may be I 
can aid thee.’’ 


Francesca looked up with a white face. 

‘*It is a mistake — he thinks I do not love him — and he 
has gone away from me forever.’’ 

‘* But it is not so then?’’ said Ursula. ‘* Thou wilt let 
me write to him straightway? Though verily I know not 
when it shall reach him,’’ she added sadly. 

Mr. Evelyn came into the room with a troubled air. ‘I 
have been to see George, poor fellow, and found him very 
ill. So wrong in him not to have written to Maurice of his 
arrival — not to have inquired for us atonce. His landlady 
says the storm last night upset him completely.”’ 
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Francesca did not answer. 

‘*We must send Dr. Page to see hifh,’’ said Mr. Evelyn, 
turning to Ursula. 

‘‘John has gone,’’ she answered gravely, ‘‘ and I know 
not when he will return.’’ 

‘*Gone !’’ exclaimed the old man, looking from one to 
the other. ‘*What does that mean — without bidding his 
old friend good-bye? He never mentioned that he expected 
to leave so soon. I feel hurt that he should not at least have 
seen me first.’’ 

** Nay, he came to see thee, but thou wast not here. It 
seemeth to me his going was unadvised, yet it may happen 
that he will see his mistake and return. But is thy young 
relative so ill indeed ?”’ 

His thoughts reverted instantly to his nephew. 

‘*He is in a bad way, I fear, poor fellow— sick among 
strangers, too, and not a woman near him who can speak 
his language. Frank, he has your mother’s very look 
now,’ and, clearing his throat suspiciously, the old man 
began to walk hurriedly up and down the room. Francesca 


went silently up to her father and laid her hand on his 
shoulder. 


b] 


‘* Father, you must bring him here, and we will nurse 
him — for my mother’s sake.’’ 

‘* That’s my good girl,’’ said Mr. Evelyn, his brow clear- 
ing up. ‘* That’s my good girl, and perhaps after all we 
may cure him.’’ 

Ursula came up to her and kissed her. ‘‘ Have patience, 
dear child. It may be that we shall wait long, but it shall 
be well with thee at the end.’’ 

George Elliott was sick for many weeks. There was 
something pathetic in the fingers that groped continually 
in the darkness for what the eyes could not see, and in 
the long lashes that rested always on the pale cheeks. Yet 
there was little of the high or heroic in his frequent regrets 
over his disappointments and misfortunes, in his want of 
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resignation to the death that slowly drew nearer, though it 
might have been to him but the threshold of eternal dawn. 

At first he talked much to Francesca as she sat beside 
him. 

‘*Once,’’ he murmured, lifting his fingers languidly 
towards the sunshine that fell across his couch, ‘‘I must 
have heard your voice at Mercy near the old oaks. You 
were with —’”’ 

‘* My father’s friend,’’ interrupted Francesca hurriedly, 
for she could not bear to hear him call that name. 

‘*T asked my little guide about the lady,’’ he continued, 
apparently not noticing the interruption, ‘‘ and he said the 
signora was dark and very beautiful and happy. Oh, Frank, 
were you so happy while I was miserable ?”’ 

There came a rebellious swelling in her heart as she 
thought of her happiness so soon broken, so long deferred, 
so uncertain, but her voice was not the less gentle, nor her 
step less swift in her tireless ministration to his frequent 
needs. 

‘¢] have so many fancies in the night, as I lie awake,”’ he 
said one day. ‘* Last night it seemed to me that I had 
been lving long dead in a pleasant garden ground, where 
flowers grew and soft winds stirred. Footsteps upon the 
ground and voices in the air came and went above me and 
were glad. I remember,’’ he added, clasping his fingers 
half nervously —the only gesture of his which Francesca 
had ever seen like Maurice’s — ‘* I remember — how strange 
it was !—I was glad also, with an inanimate, patient glad- 
ness such as trees might know when the spring sap flows 
through them. But I do not want to die.’’ 

‘* Do you not feel better?’ she asked pityingly. ‘It is 
bright to-day. I hope you will soon be better.’’ 

Mr. Evelyn moved aside uneasily. 

‘*T do not know,’’ repeated the sick man wearily. ‘* Do 
not go away, Frank. Talk to me. It is dark when one is 
blind.’”’ 
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Afterwards he would lie silent for hours, and some feeble 
self-reproach seemed to stir and grope, like the groping of 
his weak hands, into the light, and found expression in the 
uneasy and often repeated question, ‘* Are you tired, 
Frank ?’’ and sometimes, ‘* Dear Frank, I wish you would 
rest.”’ 

Yet if she left Ursula or her father in her place for a few 
hours he would grow disquieted and restless as on the dark 
davs he seemed to miss the sunshine which he never saw. 
Every day he sank perceptibly, until Francesca, watching 
his wavering color and fluttering pulses, felt as if the dreaded 
shadow lay visibly across the threshold and dimmed the 
light with its unwelcome presence. 

As the spring winds began to stir in the tree-tops, and 
carry leaves and blossoms out of sight and far along the 
level shore in their eddying gusts, so the thoughts of the 
dying man seemed to rise and float far out of conscious 
reach, as far away and as free from all limit as the winds 
themselves ; nay, far freer, for they ranged eternity. Look- 
ing then upon the poor blind eyes with so pathetic a sense 
of the light which was ever beyond them, Francesca grew 
to love him again; not with the passionate love of other 
days, but » compassionate tenderness which surely flowed 
from diviner sources and beat with a diviner life. 

One morning Maurice brought a basket of lilies which 
Ursula had sent him. His manner was very gentle to Mau- 
rice now, and as he lay with his head towards the fragrance 
of the flowers, his face seemed to have a spirituality almost 
unearthly in its sweetness. 

‘¢ They take me,’’ he said slowly, ‘‘as if with a softly 
blowing wind, over green meadows and sunny plains 
into the eternal youth behind these weary days. The fra- 
grance thrills the air like sunshine—’’ He paused, hearing 
Francesca’s step, and as she entered there was a sudden 
change on face and lips andeyes. The white tranquility of 
death fell like a light on every lineament. 
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‘¢T see it now,’’ he said, ‘* dear Frank — never dearer 
than now —I see at last I was never worthy of you, and I 
thank God —’’ And so, with that great Name the last upon 
his lips, and with a look as if he saw the coming dawn, he 
breathed one long, sighing breath, and was dead. 

‘IT thank him for such «a death—so peaceful, so full of 
rest,’’ suid Maurice Elliott afterwards, as he stood by his 
bier, and in his heart was the saddest thought with which 
one can look upon the face of the dead—thanks also to 
God for such an end to an unworthy life, by death lifted up 
high and clear from further stain or fear. 

For if any soul, anywhere, shall build upon the narrow 
plane of self-interest, rather than upon duty, strong and 
faithful, he shall find it but shifting sand, and the end thereof 
desolation. E. F. Mossy. 





THE CURRENCY QUESTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We are in the midst of a most exciting presidential cam- 
paign. In each State platforms have been put together, 
and orators are on the stump. And yet, in all their speeches 
and platforms, what a small space questions of currency and 
finance occupy. Even in Maine the Greenback movement 
seems to be largely a movement of personal opposition to 
Mr. Blaine, and the silver movement, which formed a sort 
of link between the extreme Greenbackers and hard-money 
men, shows no sign of existence. We hear more than 
enough about what has been done for the financial prosperity 
of the country, but as to what is going to be done there is 
almost complete silence. This is, perhaps, only what was 
to be expected. The politician’s rule is, never attend to- 
day to what you can put off till to-morrow, and besides his 
mind naturally recoils from a subject which calls merely for 
plain statement, and which is but ill-suited to promote the 
growth of flowers of rhetoric. It is much easier for him to 
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point out the bottomless ruin into which the opposite party 
will infallibly plunge the country if it has a chance, the in- 
tense wickedness of the leaders of that opposite party, and 
the paramount necessity for all good citizens to see to it that 
the last hour of their country does not toll, as it surely will 
if the opposite party gets into power or stays in power, as 
the case may be. It is natural enougli that the politician 
should feel in this way, but it is not quite so natural that he 
should be allowed to abide in this state of mind by the 
thinking portion of the press, who have the good of the 
country rather than of a party at heart. If he has it per- 
sistently dinned into his ears that financial questions are of 
the most immediate concern to the people, that in particu- 
lar the silver question has been only half solved, and that, 
too, in a way which is sure to work ruin and cannot possibly 
work any good, he will, perhaps, think that the people want 
him to put a plank about silver in his platform, and will set 
to work to saw it out. This possibility is the only excuse 
which can be offered for again bringing before the public 
an exposition of the objections to the existing legislation 
on silver. 

The Bland silver bill, after much amending and re-amend- 
ing, was finally passed by Congress over the President’s 
veto on February 28, 1878, two vears and seven months 
ago. It provides that the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
buy in the market and coin every month not less than two 
millions nor more than four millions of silver dollars of the 
weight of 412} grains, to be a legal tender for all debts pub- 
lic and private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated 
in the contract. Now, during the past thirty-one months 
the value of 412} grains of silver has never been above 923 
cents, and has been as low as 823 cents; that is, the author 
of this silver bill would oblige people to accept as a dollar 
what is worth but from eight-tenths to nine-tenths of a 
dollar. 

As far as can be gathered from the debate in Congress 
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over the passage of the bill, the ends it was intended to 
promote are these: It was thought that the remonetization 
of silver would increase the purehasing power of silver and 
at the same time decrease that of gold, so that actually as 
well as legally fifteen and a half pounds of silver would buy 
one pound of gold; and asasecond result greenbacks would 
be brought nearer par, and resumption hastened. The 
debtor class would be relieved from the cruel injustice under 
which it was laboring owing to the fact that ** gold,’’ said 
one orator, ‘*had appreciated from twenty to thirty per 
cent in the last ten years.’’ ‘* Confidence would be re- 
vived,’’ said another orator, ‘* by the appearance of the 
silver dollar.’’ Last of all, the people wanted-it. Not to 
use silver money was to deprive the country of one-half its 
possible wealth, and to cruelly oppress silver mining, one 
of the largest industries of the country. Most of these 
ends are too futile to be discussed, and the main end, which 
seems to have been to raise the value of silver, has sadly 
failed in its accomplishment. After the passage of the 
Bland bill silver fell, then rose, then fell again, in such a 
way that the purchase and coinage of silver by the Secretary 
of the Treasury seemed to have no effect on its value. Of 
course the legal tender quality given to the silver dollars, 
and their limited supply has kept their value up to that of 
the gold dollar, but as soon as the total amount of gold and 
silver coin, greenbacks and bank-notes issued exceeds the 
umount of currency of the standard gold value for which 
there is a demand in the country, the value of both gold 
und silver coin will tend to depreciate. When this stage is 
reached the value of gold in bullion will be greater than 
the value of coined gold, while the value of silver bullion 
will continue as now to be less than the value of coined 
silver. Gold coin, therefore, will be put to its most val- 
uable use ; that is, it will be used as bullion and melted by 
manufacturers who have occasion to use gold bullion, or 
else gold coin will be sent abroad, where the money and 
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bullion values of gold are equal, and where, consequently, 
more can be bought with gold than at home. This process 
will continue until all the gold coin has disappeared from 
circulation. Then there will remain a currency of over- 
valued silver xnd bank-notes which will steadily depreciate 
until the money value of the silver dollar has fairly sunk to 
its bullion value. We will then be left with a currency of 
silver and paper redeemable in silver, after having gone 
through a process of inflation which will disturb the validity 
of contracts throughout the country, giving the debtor 
more and the creditor less than he should have. This is a 
result which is not desired even by the supporters of the 
bill; it is a result which brings with itself nothing but dis- 
advantages: the disturbance in the validity of contracts 
just mentioned, the greater expense of transporting silver 
bullion, the clogging which will be introduced into the 
movements of exchange between this country and countries 
using agold currency, the price of foreign exchange no longer, 
as it should, varying simply in accordance with the mutual in- 
debtedness of the United States and of foreign countries, 
but being largely influenced by the varying gold price of 
silver. 

So much for the Bland bill, a bill fraught with danger 
for the future if it be not speedily repealed, though com- 
paratively harmless at present. By what should it be re- 
placed? Are there any dear principles of right and expedi- 
ency relating to this question of money legislation by means 
of which it can be definitely settled, and which a political 
party can take hold of and undertake to make the people be- 
lieve in? Fortunately there are two perfectly clear and sim- 
ple principles, the one of expediency and the other of right, 
which suffice to settle the whole question, and, though both 
have often been mentioned, or at least implied, in the course 
of financial discussions, I have not met with any attempt 
to base a system of government money on them, and on 
them alone. 
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The principle of expediency is that the standard of value 
of a people should have as nearly as possible a fixed value. 
This is really the only consideration of expediency ; com- 
pared with it the consideration of convenience of transpor- 
tation sinks into insignificance. On this point, how to 
obtain the greatest stability of value in money, there are 
unfortunately two diverging opinions, between which a choice 
must be made; but it is thought that some considerations 
which have not been sufficiently insisted upon may be 
brought forward, which will make the balance incline very 
decidedly one way. The two diverging opinions are, of 
course, monometallism and bimetallism, some economists 
holding that a currency of gold alone will be the most stable 
one, while others are for a currency in which both gold and 
silver are an unlimited legal tender. The partisans of this 
second kind of currency make the postulate that the relative 
value of gold and silver can be fixed once for all by the 
united civilized world, and say that, this being the case, the 


mass of metal the value of which will have to be changed 
in order that the value of money should change will be 


enormously greater than it would be if gold money alone 
were used. In consequence, they say, it will take so long 
for any change in the cost of production of the metals to 
effect a change of value in this mass of metal, that for a 
very long series of years, say a century, the value of money 
would not perceptibly change. If this were truc, as it is 
claimed to be, every one would become a bimetallist at 
once. The whole question turns on whether the different 
governments of the civilized world can fix the ratio of value 
between the two metals forever, an attempt which at first 
seems as vain as it would be for the governments of all 
sea-furing nations to fix the height of the tide forever as a 
help to mariners. The best argument in favor of the possi- 
bility of doing this is the one presented by Mr. Vernuschi. 
Whenever, he says in substance, one of the two metals,—sil- 
ver, for instance, —tends to depreciate below the ratio of 
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value that has been fixed upon, the other metal, gold, necessar- 
ily tends to appreciate above that ratio ; consequently the un- 
dervalued gold coin will be melted to be used in the arts, 
and silver builion will be turned into overvalued silver 
coin, until the additional amount of gold bullion thrown 
upon the market and the amount of silver builion taken out 
of the market shall have brought the value of gold down 
and the value of silver up to the former ratio. Thus, when- 
ever any cause deranges the established ratio, that very de- 
rangement brings about a play of forces which readjusts 
it; so that the value of the two metals would be continually 
oscillating around the legal ratio, and at any given time 
would be so near the legal ratio that it would be said to be 
practically always at the legal ratio. 

This argumeut is valid as far as it goes, but does not go 
farenough. It is based on the assumption that sometimes 
one metal, sometimes the other metal, will depreciate 
slightly, owing to the discovery of new mines. It denies the 
possibility of a cheapening of silver, for instance, that could, 
in spite of the enormously increased demand for silver coin 
that would ensue, cause all the gold metal to be melted 
down and leave the world with a currency of silver alone. 
Now, is not this assumption an entirely gratuitous one? Is 
it not perfectly possible that silver may so depreciate that 
gold money will completely disappear. In fact there is 
every chance that at some time or other this would happen. 
The absurdity of imagining that the ratio of value between 
the two metals can be artificially fixed for any length of time 
miy be seen by supposing the governments of the civilized 
world to decide on using five metals — gold, silver, copper, 
zine, and lead — for money, and to fix forever the value of 
each metal in terms of the four others. The values fixed by 
law and the market values of the five metals would not coin- 
cide fora year. The absurdity of supposing that these values 
would remain constant is evident at once, and the absurdity 
of supposing that gold and silver can be kept permanently 
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at the same ratio differs only in degree, not in kind. A 
nation, therefore, which adopts the double standard, cannot 
have anything like a fixed standard of value. The reasons 
in favor of the double standard are obvious to every one, 
but the one reason against it forms an insuperable bar- 
rier. 

If this comes clearly to be recognized, and it seems 
probable that before long all specialists will recognize 
this, many persons who are at present in favor of a double 
standard will probably become partisans of the single sil- 
ver standard. It behooves us, therefore, to consider how 
nearly this standard conforms to our principle of expedi- 
ency, that is, how fixed a standard of value it is likely to 
be. 

There is one great advantage claimed for the silver stand- 
ard, which, if true, would cause the well-known disadvan- 
tage resulting from its less specific value to sink into insig- 
nificance. The value of silver is said to be more permanent 
than that of gold. This is asserted, in spite of the actual 
evidence to the contrary, for these reasons: The total sup- 
ply of silver now in the hands of man is, according to Mr. 
Horton, $7,538,000,000, while that of gold is only $5,452,- 
000,000 ; in other words, fifty-eight per ceut of the supply 
of precious metals is silver, and only forty-two per cent 
is gold. Hence, it would be said that the value of silver is 
partially determined by its enormous supply, irrespective of 
its: varying cost of production; that any sensible change in 
the supply of silver can only be effected very slowly, and 
hence, that any change in the value of silver can only be 
effected very slowly. Now itis to be observed that, although 
the world’s stock of silver is considerably larger than its 
stock of gold, that portion of the stock of silver which is 
effective in the wholesale market, and which determines the 
temporary value of silver, is much less in amount than the 
portion of the stock of gold which determines the temporary 
value of gold. If we deduct from the total amounts of gold 
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and silver in the world the amounts existing in Asia, which 
clearly have no effect on the market value of the metals, we 
find left 5,038 millions of silver and 4,852 millions of gold. 
If now we deduct all the silver used as small change or 
subsidiary currency in this country and in the Latin Union, 
the amount of silver used in wholesale purchases, and there- 
fore effective in determining the market value of silver, will 
probably be found to be considerably less than the amount 
of gold so used, which must be very nearly equal to 
the total amount of gold in use as money in the civilized 
world ; and this state of things, owing to the fact that sil- 
ver will always be used as small change, will probably be a 
permanent one. Moreover, the annual product of silver, 
though it has of late been increasing, is still considerably 
inferior to the annual product of gold, so that on the whole 
it must be concluded that silver, if universally used as 
money, would be more likely to appreciate than gold if so 
used. 

Having seen how the double standard and the single 
silver standard fail to satisfy the principle of the stability of 
value, there remains to consider a paramount objection 
which is made to a single standard of either metal by parti- 
sans of a double standard, conscious as they are of the 
great disadvantages attaching to their system. If a single 
standard is adopted, they say that one of two things must 
happen: either a very distressing shrinkage of value owing 
to an increase of money transactions greater than the in- 
crease of money; or else they say that to avoid this a 
structure of credit-money will have to be erected by the 
government on a basis partly of specie and partly of confi- 
dence, and owing to the slippery nature of human confidence 
the world will be periodically exposed to crashes in which 
paper money will become worthless, its holders be reduced 
to poverty, and the material progress of the nation will be 
seriously impeded. The only remedy, they say, is to have 
a double standard, in spite of its inconveniences, for then 
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only metallic money need be used, and one great disaster 
attending commercial panics will be avoided. 

In answer to this statement of the bimetallists it is to be 
said in the first place that in all probability they are only 
postponing for possibly a century the difficulty which they 
pretend to solve. What warrant have we for believing that 
the production of gold and silver will keep pace for any 
great length of time with the increase of population and 
with the still greater increase of money transactions? At 
the present rate of increase the stock of precious metals in 
the civilized world will have doubled in about seventy-two 
years. But how can we be sure that the present rate of in- 
crease will continue for seventy-two years? Or how can we 
be certain that, supposing the present rate to continue for 
that period, the amount of money transactions will have no 
more than doubled? It seems probable that the attempt to 
mike metallic money alone perform all the functions of 
money would result ultimately in an indefinite appreciation 
of the precious metals, and that even a gold currency, 
though for a time it would be the most desirable currency 
to be had, could not long escape this inevitable apprecia- 
tion. If, then, the problem how to supplement metallic 
money will have to be solved some time or other, is it not 
mere cowardice on our part to endeavor to get along very 
poorly for possibly a century by the aid of bimetallic money, 
and with the constant change in the measure of value which 
the use of the bimetallic money implies? To supplement 
metallic money in some way or other seems to be the only 
method of securing ourselves against its future apprecia- 
tion, and if there is any rational device by which it can be 
so supplemented we should resort to this device at once. 
That there is such a device can, I think, be easily shown. 

Money performs two very distinct functions which are 
important for our purpose. It is a measure of value, that 
is, the value of all commodities is estimated by being com- 
pared with its (money’s) value, and secondly it is a means 
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by which commodities are exchanged for each other. It is 
evident at once that only a substance which performs both 
these functions can properly be called money. Now, to per- 
form the function of a measure of value, the substance of 
which money is made must itself have value, and therefore 
paper, which is valueless in itself, cannot perform that 
function. A piece of so-called paper money is cither a 
promise to pay a certain quantity of a valuable substance, or 
it is a promise that this piece of paper will be received by 
the State or other issuer as the equivalent of a certain 
amount of a valuable substance, the valuable substance 
being, of course, metallic money. Paper money does not 
measure valuable things, but is given instead of and pre- 
supposes the existence of metallic money which does measure 
valuable things. But, though paper money cannot perform 
the function of a measure of value, it can and constantly 
does perform the function of a medium of exchange. Now 
it is only this second function of money which makes it 
desirable that, supposing metallic money alone to be used, 
the stock of precious metals should increase pari passu with 
the increase of the number of commercial exchanges. 
Strictly speaking, the existence of one pound of gold only, 
whose value had been determined by its cost of production, 
is all-sufficient as a measure of value. The question there- 
fore is, whether paper money can be rightly used to supple- 
ment metallic money as a medium of exchange, and, if so, 
by what principles the issue of paper money should be 
regulated. In answer to the first part of the question it 
may be laid down as a principle that it is not right to issue 
paper money if the paper money is made a legal tender., 
No man or body of ‘men has any right to force people to 
accept in payment the promise of a valuable commodity 
instead of the valuable commodity itself. To make a paper 
currency which is not merely made up of certificates of 
deposit a legal tender between private parties is always a 
wrong, and is only to be condoned by the maxim, ‘‘Znéer 
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arma silent leges.’’ But if a paper currency is not a legal 
tender, if no one is forced to accept it, there is not a word 
to be said on moral grounds against its issue. 

The question then becomes, how can a paper currency 
which is not a legal tender be brought into general use and 
kept at a par with gold? It should be as nearly as possible 
absolutely certain that the value promised on the face of a 
piece of paper money can always, under all circumstances, 
be ultimately obtained if wanted ; and secondly, the condi- 
tious of the issue of this paper currency should so regulate 
its volume that any tendency towards an overissue will be 
immediately checked. It is further to be observed that, to 
fulfil its purpose of being really supplementary to a gold 
currency, a paper currency must not, like the paper currency 
of France, amount practically to an issue of certificates of 
deposit. Supposing now that a paper currency fulfilling 
the above conditions had been established and accepted in a 
country, a question would arise as to how far it should be 
allowed to supplement a gold currency and for what purposes 
a gold currency would still be needed. As was said before, 
to serve as 1 measure of value a single pound of gold would 
be enough; but one of the precautions necessary to guard 
against an overissue of paper would be the existence of a 
certain portion of the currency, say one-tenth, in gold. 
Gold would be needed, besides, to settle the accounts of 
international trade, and in fact this necessity of paying in 
hard money for an over-importation of goods is really the 
only circumstance which absolutely compels the keeping in 
circulation of a considerable amount of gold, in order that 
the exportation of gold may bring about a cheapening of 

* prices which will stop the over-importation of goods. 
Now we in America are peculiarly fortunate in having a 
system of bank-notes which exactly fulfils the requisite con- 
ditions, which is more than any European bank-note system 
can be said todo. Every holder of « national bank-note 
feels absolutely secure that money’s worth to the amount 
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stated on the face*of the note is held by the government in 
Washington to protect him against all loss. The prosperity 
or distress of the national banks, their prudence or impru- 
dence, have absolutely no effect on this feeling of security. 
The clause fixing the total amount that can be issued, 
together with the clause requiring every national bank to 
redeem its notes at its own counter and in New York City, 
‘keeps the national bank-notes steadily at par with gold, and 
insures the existence of a sufficient margin of gold currency 
when the greenbacks shall have been cancelled. Our people 
are so thoroughly accustomed to a paper currency that, so 
long as the present feeling of security exists, the only de- 
mand for gold will be to settle international accounts, and 
aH that the government will have to look out for will be to 
limit the issue of bank-notes that a margin of say one hun- 
dred and fity or two hundred millions of gold shall be left, 
such margin to be large enough to remove all fears of the 
country’s being drained of gold by one or two years of un- 
favorable trade. The national bank-notes are not a legal 
tender; there is no deception about them; it is not pre- 
tended that the banks have anything like dollar for dollar in 
gold for the amount of their notes ; every holder of a national 
bank-note knows, or should know, that the note he holds is ° 
really secured by a bond of the United States government, 
and by nothing else. There is not and should not be any 
pretense of keeping on hand «a sum of gold adequate to re- 
deem the greater part of the notes, for if this were done 
the bank-notes would approximate to the nature of certifi- 
cates of deposit, and the problem how to prevent the apprecia- 
tion of the currency would still be unsolved. The only 
places where gold is wanted or asked for to any considerable 
amount are the sea-ports, where it is wanted to settle the 
international accounts, and where it is almost all kept. 
The only circumstance which could bring about a depre- 
ciation of the national bank-notes, supposing them to exist 
alongside of a gold currency, would be a sudden, violent 
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change of public opinion as to the ability and disposition of 
the United States government to keep its promises, which 
should render United States bonds valueless ; for a gradual 
change in the value of the bonds could at the worst only 
bring about a gradual withdrawal of bank-notes from circu- 
lation, in accordance with the provisions of the bank act. 
But a socialistic revolution or the triumph of a party of 
repudiationists might undoubtedly suddenly render both 
United States bonds and national bank-notes worthless. 
This certainly would be a great calamity, though it would 
not be the greatest calamity that would ensuc ; for to sacri- 
fice national honor and to renounce all the teaching of man’s 
history and all the conquests of civilization are certainly 
worse calamities than any loss of property; and the cir- 
cumstance that these calamities would be attended with 
great loss of property, resulting from the annihilation of the 
value of the national bank-notes, is only to be considered 
as 2 powerful additional motive which should make every 
holder of a national bank-note oppose with all his might the 
efforts of those who would bring about these calamities. 

These considerations should be sufficient to vindicate the 
excellency of our national bank-note system. If we keep to it 
and to a currency of gold for purposes of international trade, 
and if the rest of the civilized world resorts to the same 
system, the supply of gold needed for money will be proba- 
bly less and certainly not greater than what is in use now, 
and trade and population can increase indefinitely without 
requiring anything like a corresponding increase of the gold 
currency. Thus we shall be secure as far as possible against 
a future appreciation of the world’s currency. We should 
not be so secure against a future depreciation of gold, which, 
however, could only be brought about by the discovery of 
a large quantity of gold which could be extracted at a con- 
siderably lower cost than the actual cost of extraction at the 
poorest mine that can now be worked with a profit, an event 
which I believe geologists consider very improbable. 
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Having stated what should be the proper system of cur- 
rency, we reach finally the practical question: What have 
we in America got to do now in order to have such a system 
of currency? Two things we should obviously do at once: 
vancel all the greenbacks and repeal the law making depre- 
ciated silver a legal tender, that no man be forced to accept 
in payment a thing —paper or silver—which is not fully 
worth the amount that is due him. We are fortunate 
enough to be in a situation in which the greenbacks can 
easily be cancelled, and it should be done at once. When 
these two things have been done we shall have to provide 
for a suitable fractional currency, and here, too, the principle 
that nothing which is not fully worth its face value should 
be made a legal tender should be observed. Workmen have 
complained, and with perfect right, that they have been 
forced to take their wages in money which is not worth 
what it pretends to be worth. For every dollar of silver or 
paper token currency which is issued, a gold dollar should 
be held by the government; in other words, small change 
tokens should be certificates of deposit and redeemable in 
gold at the pleasure of the holders in all the principal cities 
of the Union. If these three things are done, if the green- 
backs are cancelled, silver demonetized, and the token cur- 
rency is made to consist of certificates of deposit, our 
currency will be finally settled, and Congress can and should 
thereafter leave it alone. 

The legislation which is needed to bring about the estab- 
lishment in this country of the system of currency which I 
have been advocating can be supported by two principles so 
perfectly simple that no one can have any difficulty in under- 
standing them: the moral principle that no currency which 
is not intrinsically worth all that it pretends to be worth 
should be made a legal tender between man and man, and 
the principle of expediency that the measure of value should 
be as stable as possible. 

A party that should clearly state these two principles 
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and go with them before the country could not fail to con- 
vince the great mass of our people and would render a 
service second only to that of the Republican party in sup- 
pressing the rebellion. P. B. Marcon. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


The treaty of Amiens gave to Europe the first general 
peace that it had enjoyed since the beginning of the revolu- 
tion. The brilliant victories of Marengo and Hohenlinden 
had cqmpelled Austria to lay down her arms, and England, 
thus left to prosecute the war alone, made reasonable con- 
cessions and secured peace. The prosperity that followed 
during that brief respite from war was not confined to 
France, but the States of Europe, exhausted by their long 
struggles, were enabled to renew their energies and to in- 
crease —all except England, to whom the war had been 
profitable, and who could not now monopolize the commerce 
and seize the colonies of neutrals and enemies as well as of 
her allies. The breach of this treaty again threw Europe 
into a general war, and perhaps more than any other single 
event it was the means of inspiring Bonaparte with that 
passion for universal conquest which so soon took posses- 
sion of him. According to the terms of this peace, France 
was to surrender Egypt, evacuate Switzerland, and Eng- 
land was to abandon Malta. This treaty was carried out by 
the French in the best of faith. The few remnants of the 
army were withdrawn from Egypt, and Switzerland was 
evacuated within the time required by the treaty. The 
English, however, realizing the importance of Malta to their 
commerce in the Mediterranean, still clung to that island 
and interposed pretexts for continuing their possession. 
Bonaparte received these pretexts with the coldness that 
could be expected from his natural temper and from his 
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own glory, which would not permit others to violate solemn 
treaties that had been made with himself. Let England 
keep her treaties, he said; he would have nothing but 
the treaty of Amiens; she should not have two Gibraltars 
in the Mediterranean. The orators of the war party in- 
dulged in violent and overdrawn declamations in Parliament. 
They assailed the greatness of France, the reoccupation of 
Switzerland, the assumption by the First Consul of the 
presidency of Piedmont, and French interference in the 
affairs of the German Empire. But there was scarcely 
room for doubt that the reoccupation of Switzerland was 
made necessary by a too strict compliance with the terms of 
the treaty on the part of the French. The abrupt withdrawal 
of their troops —a withdrawal that occurred long before 
the expiration of the time stipulated in the treaty — had too 
suddenly released the revolutionary party from restraint, 
and the disturbances that ensued demanded the return of 
the French army to repair the damages caused by its pre- 
mature withdrawal. When these disturbances had been 
quelled and order restored, Switzerland was again evacuated. 
The interference in the affairs of the Germanic Empire was 
a duty imposed by preéxistent treaties —a duty that was 
well known throughout Europe before the treaty of Amiens 
had been signed; and as to the presidency of the Pied- 
montese republic, this also had been conferred before the 
signing of the treaty. Mr. Fox, in answer to the efforts of 
these orators, made a speech that seems conclusive, and his 
calm and weighty eloquence contrasted strongly with the 
violence of his opponents. He declared that whatever was 
humiliating in the situation resulted from the Grenville- 
Channing party, which had provoked the war that had made 
France so great. It was now proposed to break the peace, 
simply to satisfy the desire. of the merchants to retain 
Malta. +‘ For my part,’’ said Mr. Fox, ‘ if we are to sac- 
rifice thousands of human beings, I am for reverting to the 
extravagances of antiquity. I would prefer war to pursue 
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such romantic projects as those of Alexander rather than 
to gratify the cupidity of a few merchants greedy after 
gold.”’ 

The negotiations to preserve peace proved utterly un- 
availing. Bonaparte was extremely irritated at the course 
of England, and insisted with the greatest vehemence upon 
the surrender of Malta according to the terms of the 
treaty. England, on the other hand, was firm in her pur- 
pose of retaining that island, and war thus became inevit- 
able. The declamation of British writers about Napoleon’s 
ambition cannot excuse this violation of British faith. 
England, and not Bonaparte, was chiefly responsible for 
this renewal of the war. She possessed no pretext that can 
endure examination for again disturbing the peace of the 
continent. And war once re-opened, an opportunity was 
afforded Napoleon of eclipsing all previous military exploits. 
Before its termination he was to visit, as a conqueror, the 
capitals of all the leading States of Europe, and he was to 
win those unique and splendid victories which at single 
strokes overthrew great empires and coalitions of empires. 
Happily for England, but unhappily for France, his mortal 
mind could not endure this scarcely mortal glory, and his 
ambition, inflamed by success, led him to commit the most 
destructive faults, and finally to bring about his own down- 
fall. The fact remains, however, that England was the 
chief instrument in precipitating this terrible war ; and, had 
Napoleon displayed the least moderation, the results to her- 
self and to the balance of power in Europe would have been 
far more deplorable than had been the results of the wars of 
the revolution. 

And now were exhibited those unheard-of prodigies in the 
art of war. Napoleon’s genius comprehended not only the 
whole continent, but it embraced also the ocean, and, con- 
tending upon these two elements, it endeavored, while 
warding off Austria and Russia upon the one side, to pene- 
trate those impassable barriers of the channel and the British 
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fleet and invade England. While it frequently suited his 
diplqmatic projects to deny that he really contemplated an 
invasion, the evidence upon this point does not leave 
room for the slightest doubt that this was one of the most 
highly cherished as well as one of his best plans, and it 
failed of being put into execution only through an incom- 
prehensible stroke of fortune. He purposed, by a gigantic 
piece of strategy, to free the channel of the English fleets 
and to assemble at the camp of Boulogne a sufficient num- 
ber of French ships to safely convoy his immense army to 
the shores of England. France at that time possessed 
three respectable fleets. These fleets were to boldly put 
out to sea, as if to threaten the colonies of England, then 
suddenly abandon their courses, rendezvous at Martinique, 
and from that place sail directly for the channel. The de- 
parture of such large naval expeditions from the French 
ports, Napoleon calculated, would alarm England for her 
colonies, perhaps for India, and would cause her to des- 
patch fleets in pursuit. The three French squadrons 
united would form the largest armament ever collected 
upon the ocean and would be sufficient to encounter any 
force that the alarm of England might have left in the 
channel. This manceuvre, so far as it affected the move- 
ments of the English fleets, succeeded admirably. Two of 
the French detachments got safely out to sea, and the 
English, excited and ignorant of the purpose of these expedi- 
tions, made sail in pursuit. The French, however, suc- 
ceeded in disguising their real intentions, and arrived at their 
destination, where they waited in vain for the arrival of the 
third squadron. 


Had even these two detachments made sail for England, 
they could easily have controlled the channel, which for sev- 
eral weeks was almost unprotected by British ships. “The 
third division, however, was detained by a singular acci- 
dent. It was designed that this fleet should put out to se: 
during the equinoctial storm, which was relied upon to 
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scatter the blockading squadrons. But, for the first season 
within the memory of men then living, this storm did not 
appear, und throughout those usually rough months of 
March and April the weather continued so fair that no op- 
portunity was offered to escape. After an ineffectual at- 
tempt by these two united squadrons to relieve this 
blockade, Napoleon’s project against England was sus- 
pended, and he turned himself towards Russia and Austria. 
Had Napoleon succeeded in landing his hundred and fifty 
thousand men upon the soil of England, there can be little 
question as to the result. There was certainly not much to 
hope from the few regular soldiers then in England, and it 
would have been madness even for English militia to have 
encountered Napoleon’s magnificent army upon such battle- 
fields as lie between Dover and London. His splendid cav- 
alry and well-trained artillery could have swept these open 
plains of any number of undisciplined troops, whatever 
might be their valor. And once in London, with the sup- 
port that he could have derived from Ireland, and from the 
proclamation of a republic, he could at least have purchased 
peace and a safe return across the channel, and could prob- 
ably have effected a complete revolution in the government 
of England. 

This strange freak of the weather is but one of many in- 
stances in which nature contended against Napoleon. When 
he attempted to cross the Danube at Essling and give battle 
to the Archduke Charles, that river made the remarkable 
rise of fourteen feet, destroyed his bridge, over which but 
half his army had passed, and that part of his army was 
rescued from the overwhelming Austrian forces only by the 
most extraordinary heroism. In the campaign of Eylau 
and Friedland rainy weather took the place of the usual rigor 
of the Polish winter, greatly prolonged the operations of 
the French, put them at the mercy of the Russians, who 
always waged war like barbarians, and was the means of 


inflicting such suffering as would have completely disorgan- 
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ized an army commanded by an ordinary general. Again, 
in that same climate, during the march from Moscow — that 
climax of disaster—the most rigorous cold descended in 
the middle of autumn and buried the grand army beneath 
its snows, although the calculations of experts based upon 
fifty winters justified Napoleon in expecting at that season 
the finest marching weather of the year. Finally, just be- 
fore the battle of Waterloo, after he had beaten the Prus- 
sians at Ligny, a heavy storm converted the country into a 
swamp, and suspended his operations for more than a day 
at a time, when an hour, as it finally proved, was so 
precious. The truth is fortune prepared Very few victories 
for Napoleon. He conquered through the superiority of 
himself and of his army. 

The campaign of Ulm and Austerlitz illustrates most 
strikingly the wonderful grasp and scope of Napoleon’s 
genius. He could comprehend a continent with as much 
ease as an ordinary general could comprehend a limited 
field of battle. When Napoleon learned that his preparation 
against England had been rendered fruitless through the 
conduct of his fleet, he gave way to a quick burst of irrita- 
tion, but soon recovered himself, and after a few hours of 
reflection dictated his marvellous plan of Ulm, and immedi- 
ately proceeded to its execution. A few divisions were to be 
left scattered along the northern coast of France to continue 
the appearance of the invasion of England. The remain- 
der of his grand army he directed in several corps to the 
neighborhood of Ulm, where the Austrian general, Mack, 
was stationed with an army of seventy thousand men. 
The destination of each division was so planned that, when 
the march was completed, Mack should be completely in- 
vested and his retreat cut off. The long march was made 
with extraordinary rapidity and with the precision of clock- 
work. The divisions, proceeding by different routes, ar- 
rived and took their proper positions within almost an hour 
of the appointed time. Before General Mack was aware of 
the presence of an enemy he was almost completely sur- 
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‘rounded, and Napoleon then misled him by feints and false 
manceuvres until escape was rendered impossible. His 
army was captured at one blow, and without a battle worthy 
of the name. This certainly afforded the most extraordi- 
nary spectacle that had ever been exhibited in war. Napo- 
leon, upon the northern coast of France, saw a powerful 
enemy more than a hundred leagues away, established in a 
position which during a long series of wars had been re- 
garded of the greatest strategic value. Although he had 
never fought a battle upon the Rhine, his eye took in the 
weakness of that historic position at a glance. He threw 
the divisions of his army like thunderbolts across that im- 
mense distance, concealed those movements by consummate 
art, and, while his enemy was still ignorant of the danger, 
entangled him in a net through which there was no escape. 
Cesar may have succeeded, by a pretended negotiation, in 
producing a feeling of security among undisciplined, ill- 
armed barbarians, and then have taken advantage of that 
feeling to cut to pieces a whole tribe, sparing neither woman 
nor child. That was simply treachery followed by butch- 
ery. Alexander may have led his Macedonian phalanx 
through and over the effeminate swarms of the East, who 
were whipped by cowards to battle. This required only 
bravery and resolution. But this exploit of Napoleon, won 
over a watchful and civilized enemy, was an act of 
the highest reason. It afterwards suited the Austrians 
to visit upon the head of their unfortunate general all 
responsibility for this disaster. But the school in which 
Mack learned the military art taught him no such tactics 
as those which he encountered. He had seen the Archduke 
Charles go out upon that same ground to meet Moreau— 
both renowned generals —and after the scientific mancu- 
vres of a season the one army would probably have re- 
treated before the other a distance of fifty miles. There 
were no precedents from which he could infer that Napo- 
leon could fly towards him from the farthest borders of 
France with the speed of an eagle, with a speed and an art 
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that should conceal the manceuvre until after its execution, 
and that any general should be able to throw whole armies 
as if they were cannon-balls. Mack’s only fanlt was a be- 
wilderment that came upon him when he saw the tremen- 
dous strategy of his antagonist, but a bewilderment that 
came when even firmness would have been unavailing. 
Probably any other general of the allies in the same posi- 
tion would have experienced a like fortune. 

The sudden destruction of Mack’s army, and the ener- 
getic movement of Napoleon that succeeded that event, threw 
open to him the gates of Vienna. That city, for the first 
time during many wars, fell into the possession of an enemy. 
Napoleon, however, did not delay for any triumphal cere- 
monies. Prussia was assuming a hostile attitude, and he 
pressed on to terminate the struggle with the Austrians be- 
fore he should have upon him any new enemies. The 
Prussian ministry had stipulated with Austria for a slight 
delay, or what, in an ordinary war, would have been a 
slight delay, before she should take up arms in aid of the 
coalition. In that short time, however, the coalition had 
been broken, and the Prussian minister, who had left Ber- 
lin expecting to announce to the allies the definite adhesion 
of his court, was compelled by circumstances to make the 
most pacific declarations to Napoleon and to protest to him 
the good intentions of the Prussian King. 

This campaign was brought to an end by the famous bat- 
tle of Austerlitz. That battle, while it was by no means 
the greatest, was perhaps the most decisive of Napoleon’s 
victories. Some critics have ascribed Napoleon’s success on 
this field to the inefficiency of the opposing generals. Suc- 
cess, however, was never more truly deserved. The errors 
of the allied commanders were almost inevitable from Napo- 
leon’s tactics, and would probably have been committed by 
many generals esteemed great. At a distance of two 
hundred and fifty leagues from Paris, and with Prussia 
threatening his communications, the defeat of Napoleon 
would have been attended with the most disastrous 
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consequences. He made his preparations for battle with 
confidence, but with the most extreme care, and he con- 
ducted the contest with a precision and certainty that left it 
at no instant doubtful. The chief feature of his plan, which 
he announced to his soldiers in a proclamation upon the 
night preceding the battle, and which was strictly carried 
out, consisted in gradually drawing in one of his wings, 
to induce in the enemy a belief that they had conquered in 
that quarter, to thus lead them into a pursuit that would 
lengthen out anc! weaken their line, and then to throw his 
splendid reserve against the allied centre. This excellent 
piece of strategy was completely successful. The allies ex- 
tended their line, the French at the proper moment made a 
terrible charge, broke the centre of the enemy, cut his army 
in two, and almost completely destroyed a whole wing. 
This victory put an end to the vacillation of Prussia, im- 
posed a peace upon Austria which the conqueror might 
have made far more humiliating, drove the Cossacks back 
into Russia, and broke the heart of Mr. Pitt, who was wag- 
ing this war against his better judgment, and who saw his 
great coalition, upon which he had lavished so much labor 
and hope, shattered at one blow. 

Thus terminated this marvellous campaign. On the Ist 
of September the grand army was at the camps of Boulogne 
and Texel. Within three months and a few days from that 
time, Napoleon had thrown that army across France, over 
the Rhine and the Danube, through Ulm and Vienna, upon 
the ancient boundaries of Poland, and had there met and 
defeated two hostile emperors and their armies in a great 
battle. No battles or campaigns that had ever been fought 
possessed such a romantic grandeur. And it is not strange 
that such extraordinary achievements, added to his Italian 
victories, should have made him an object of the fear and 
wonder of Europe. 

Until after the campaign of Austerlitz, Napoleon did not 
commit any serious errors in his foreign policy. He had 
not, indeed, always shown a proper regard for the rights of 
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neutral territory. He had treated the British ambassador 
with marked discourtesy, and had made a shameful allusion 
to England in a public address. Nevertheless his errors 
had chiefly been errors of form, and he had not yet em- 
barked in his work of tearing down and setting up king- 
doms. But the battle of Austerlitz and the wonderful cam- 
paign that preceded it seemed to point out in himself new 
possibilities. The ease with which he had broken the bar- 
riers of Austria’s historic defences, and had swept over Cen- 
tral Europe, awoke in his mind an idea of his own infallibility. 
His imagination, in which were strangely mingled a rigid 
severity and an oriental warmth, began to dream of univer- 
salconquest. He could not be content with the magnificent 
throne of the France of Austerlitz, far greater then than she 
had ever been before, and more powerful than any other 
nation — more powerful even than a sound policy would 
justify. His first serious step was in the destruction of the 
Germanic empire and the establishment of the Confedera- 


tion of the Rhine, which added to him the title of protector 
and an allied population of sixteen millions. 
S. W. McCatt. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE CHILD’S WISH GRANTED. 


Do you remember, my sweet, absent son, 
How in the soft June days forever done 
You loved the heavens so warm and clear and high; 
And when I lifted you, soft came your cry — 
“Put me ’way up —’ way, ’way up in blue sky”? 


I laughed and said I could not; —set you down, 

Your gray eyes wonder-filled beneath that crown 
* Of bright hair gladdening me as you raced by. 

Another Father now, more strong than I, 

Has borne you voiceless to your dear blue sky. 


GrorGE Parsons LATHROP. 
FEBRUARY, 1881. 
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OUR AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


History, the instructive narrative of human events, 
teaches us that civilization is the best preserver of man- 
kind, and, as his own work, man’s greatest benefactor. 
That such portions of the human race as persistently ab- 
stain from civilization are doomed to perish, is easily to be 
seen from the fate of the Indians or red men of this 
country. 

Civilization comprises all the achievements of man for his 
mental, moral, and bodily welfare, and true civilization 
means true happiness of an individual or a nation. The 
state of the civilization of a nation is shown by its laws and 
public institutions ; its art and science; its press and litera- 
ture ; its commerce and mechanical industry ; its means of 
communication and transportation ; its tools and machinery 
for mechanical and manufacturing purposes; its use and 
enjoyment of the resources of the soil and territory which 
it inhabits ; and its manners and mode of living generally. 
Such is the case with our own American nation and with 
the other civilized nations of the globe, as, for instance, the 
English, French, and German nations of Europe. Civiliza- 
tion does not come by itself, but is the result of hard, in- 
cessant and energetic labor, which latter itself means the 
best, noblest, and truest use and enjoyment of life. The 
faithful performance of useful work is inseparably linked 
with true happiness for man. 

The chances of a free nation, like our own American, to 
reach the highest degree of civilization and to become really 
and thoroughly enlightened, are, of course, best, because 
in a free country the laws permit and have to permit every 
man to become master of and to forge his own fortune. 
For this reason the desire for civil liberty, or, in other 
words, for equal rights with all other men in all matters of 
public concern, dwells in every man’s heart. 
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The children or young people of a nation, in order to un- 
derstand and comprehend its civilization, and as grown up 
persons to foster and promote it, receive an elementary or 
rudimentary education in schools ordained by law. For 
this reason we have public schools in the United States. 

The public schools of this land of the free and home of 
the brave are based upon the principle that civil liberty and 
education always are, and of right ought to be, true and in- 
separable companions. These schools are principally main- 
tained by State taxes. Yet they are not only State but 
national institutions, on account of the land grants made 
by Congress for their support. The reason of this national 
aid and support is that they essentially ‘‘ promote the gen- 
eral welfare,’ one of the aims for which the American 
people have ordained and established the Constitution of 
the United States. Said schools, therefore, ought to be 
taught, kept or managed in every particular strictly ac- 
cording to the fundamental law referred to of this free 
country of ours. 

But our American Constitution — the supreme law of the 
land — says: ‘* No religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trust under the United 
States,”’ and a constitutional amendment further says: 
‘¢ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.’’ These 
constitutional provisions admit no other construction than 
that our American public schools shall be strictly non- 
sectarian and non-religious. They shall be thoroughly sec- 
ular. By law the exercise of religion in this country is 
most wisely and most happily a private affair, with which 
our American free schools, as public institutions, have 
nothing todo. They are devoted to intellectual training 
and instruction based upon science, which is as moral as 
religion. 

Our national Constitution grants all the liberties dear to 
the American heart, and our American public schools are 
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the best, surest, and only safeguard for the permanence and 
eternal operation of the Constitution. The aims of the 
latter are laid down in the following preamble to it, viz. : 

‘* We, the people of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quility, provide for the common defence, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America.’’ 

But how can these aims be made true except by men who 
are able to read and write, having, in most cases, in school 
learned to do so? Only a man who is able to read can 
read and understand our American Constitution and the 
laws made in pursuance thereof; and only a man who is 
able to write can, as a legislator, assist in making laws in 
pursuance of our American Constitution. The indispensa- 
ble necessity of public schools for this country is admitted, 
and the great benefit derived from them is recognized by 
every sensible, well-meaning, and patriotic citizen of the 
United States. The two great political parties of this coun- 
try have recognized the importance of our American public 
schools. In its platform adopted by the late National 
Convention held at Chicago the Republican party wisely 
favors the promotion of popular education throughout the 
land as a national duty, and in its platform adopted by 
the late National Convention held at Cincinnati the Demo- 
cratic party also favors public schools. 

Men living either in large and small cities, or in towns, 
villages, hamlets, and on farms, our American public schools 
are naturally divided into city schools and country schools. 
A city may have a public normal school and a public high 
school in addition to its public district schools, while in the 
country there exists only one class of public schools, namely, 
the district schools. 

The aim of normal schools is to train their scholars so 
as to qualify them to become teachers of the common, that is, 
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district schools. Teaching the latter schools being an im- 
portant business, those who want to practice it ought to be 
as well prepared for it as possible. Such preparatory in- 
struction is given them in the normal schools. The scholars 
of these schools study the science of education, or, in other 
words, the sum total of the experience of the most distin- 
guished teachers of all ages, in order to become themselves 
good and efficient teachers of district schools. The useful- 
ness and necessity of such normal schools is obvious to every 
one and requires no additional proof. 

In high schools no professional instruction is given, but 
the scholars receive a higher education than they can get in 
the district or grammar schools. The high school edu- 
cation they have received is of the greatest value to a large 
number of people living in the cities of this country and be- 
ing engaged in trades, manufactures, or other practical ac- 
tivities of life. High schools at public expense should be 
not opposed, because they greatly benefit the cities by 
which they are maintained. The more comprehensive the 
public instruction is in a city, the more the latter will be 
benefited by it, both socially and materially, or financially. 
A good education is an inexhaustible fountain of usefulness 
in every direction. 

By far the most numerous and important of our Ameri- 
can public schools are the district or common schools, in 
cities also called grammar schools. In them the elements 
or rudiments of human knowledge are imparted and the 
great majority of American children receive their whole 
school education for life. The common English branches 
of instruction that are taught in these schools, according 
to the school law of the State of Missouri, to which State 
the experience of the writer of these lines chiefly extends, 
and probably according to the school laws of all the other 


States of the Union, are: reading, writing, spelling, arithme- 
tic, geography, history of the United States, and English 
grammar. The usefulness of these studies to every Ameri- 
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‘an citizen for the race of life is as clear as broad day- 
light. 

There exists a great difference between our American 
district schools in the cities and those in rural districts. In 
the cities they are graded — different teachers teaching the 
pupils of each school-house, according to the ages and at- 
tainments of the pupils, in separate rooms — and they last 
ten months a year. In the rural districts they are usually 
ungraded, only one teacher teaching in a school-house, and 
they last only from four to nine, rarely ten months a year. 
Thus children in the cities, because there are only a few 
classes of pupils in a school-room, necessarily receive a fuller 
instruction than children in the country can get, where pupils 
of all school ages and grades are instructed in one common 
school-room by the same teacher. If such rural schools 
are small, not consisting of too many pupils, they can be 
properly taught ; otherwise they cannot, but it must be said 
that they can be only ‘* kept.’’ Such is the case when the 
number of pupils in a country school is sixty and over to 
only one teacher, as it sometimes happens. A teacher 
burdened with such a large school, be he ever so learned 
or competent, can hardly do justice to himself or to his 
pupils. It must be added yet that where there exists such 
a large country school, not seldom the school-room is too 
small and narrow for the large number of children. The 
maintenance of discipline may be more difficult in an un- 
graded than in a graded school. In this connection it 
must be stated, however, that, on the whole, children of 
rural districts may be better behaving, or at least be more 
easily controlled in school than those living in cities or 
towns. 


If a rural school becomes too large it ought to be graded, 
that is, taught by more than one teacher, according to the 
ages and attainments of the scholars; or the respective 
school district ought to be divided. 

That children who attend school ten months a year will 
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be better instructed and be enabled to learn more than 
those children to whom the school-house is open only from 
four to nine months a year, is a matter of course and needs 
no further explanation. 

There is an additional want by which the public schools 
of rural districts of the State of Missouri, and probably of 
other States of the Union, suffer, as compared with city 
schools. Ina city the public schools are controiled by a 
large board of education and by a superintendent of schools, 
while in a rural district the public school is mostly con- 
trolled only by a board of three directors. In the State of 
Missouri each county has a school commissioner, to whom 
the educational interests of the county are intrusted, and 
who himself must report, chiefly statistics, to the State su- 
perintendent of instruction. The county school commis- 
sioner is elected by the people in the several school districts 
of his county for a term of two years. This commissioner, 
in most cases, does not directly superintend the public 
schools of his respective county by visiting them. He has 
no time to do so, because he teaches school himself during 
his term of office, and besides he is not paid for such work. 
He, in most cases, only indirectly superintends the instruc- 
tion in the public schools of his county by examining 
teachers according to instructions by the State superintend- 
ent of schools, and giving them certificates after he has 
found them competent that entitle them to teach the schools 
of the county. The county school commissioner can revoke 
such a certificate for good cause and thus deprive an unfit 
teacher of his position, no teacher being entitled to a school- 
warrant, that is, todraw pay, who is without a legal certifi- 
vate. The county school commissioner can also arrange 
teachers’ institutes (pedagogic meetings for the benefit and 
improvement of the teachers), and by the school law of the 
State the teachers of the county are obliged to attend them. 
The State superintendent of instruction, too, holds such 
teachers’ institutes in the several Congressional districts of 
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the State, to guide the public instruction and promote the 
educational interests therein. Thus the instruction in the 
public schools of the majority of rural districts in the State 
of Missouri is only indirectly superintended. But all large 
and wealthy counties of the State of Missouri and of other 
States of the Union with similar school arrangements 
ought to supplant such indirect by a direct superintendence 
of the instruction in their public schools, as it is done by 
some of the counties of Missouri. The people of those 
counties ought to elect school commissioners and to pay 
them properly, who, although they must be competent 
teachers, shall not teach school while they hold their office, 
but whose business it shall be to visit the public schools of 
their respective counties and to promote the educational in- " 
terests therein, and at the same time to look, as far as 
school matters are concerned, after the financial and eco- 
nomical interests of the several school districts of their 
counties. School directors of rural districts, however good 
farmers or good business men they may be, are not always 
experts in educational matters or well versed in the some- 
times complex school law of their respective State. But 
they exercise in the State of Missouri, and probably in other 
States of the Union, the complete and exclusive control 
over the public schools of their respective districts, as to 
course of study, discipline, and general management, if the 
school commissioner of their county teaches school himself 
and does not directly superintend the public schools of the 
county by visiting them. To the honorary but important 
position of « school director, invariably, of course, only 
a sober, liberal, and intelligent man ought to be elected 
by the people. By law the school directors of a country 
district of the State of Missouri are entitled to decree an 
annual school tax of forty cents on the one hundred dollars 
valuation, as made by the county assessor, for the mainten- 
ance of their school, while the tax-payers of a district, by 
their vote at the annual school meeting in April, are em- 
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powered to raise this tax to sixty-five cents on the one 
hundred dollars valuation for the benefit of their school, 
building expenses excluded. In all cases where they other- 
wise have not funds enough, the tax-payers ought to avail 
themselves of this privilege in order to extend the school 
time in their respective districts, and, if possible, to make it 
equal to, that is as long as, that in the city schools, and at 
the same time to secure by good and fair wages the very 
best teachers they can get for their schools. The same 
thing ought to be done in other States of the Union, if their 
school laws contain similar provisions. Tax-paying, doubt- 
less, is no pleasure to any one. Yet school taxes liberally 
spent are a capital well invested. They indirectly benefit 
the tax-payer just as much as they directly benefit the 
children of his school district. They, by a good school, 
will enable him to live in a well-educated community or 
neighborhood, and attract immigrants to his locality, thus 
increasing the value of his property. Good public schools 
in any commonwealth will be and prove one of the surest 
and greatest attractions to immigrants to come and settle 
there. 

As to children attending the district schools, the remark 
may be made yet that, of course, home education has to go 
hand in hand with the instruction given in the public 
schools in order to enable the growing-up American genera- 
tion to become as good, useful, and happy citizens as pos- 
sible. A good education is the best inheritance parents can 
leave to their children ; in fact, a good education is the best 
legacy the grown generation can bequeath to the growing-up 
generation. 


Joun Geo. HERTWIG. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


Sacvint tn ‘* Macsera.’’ —Salvini not only has the natural elo- 
quence of a harmonious personality, in which the body adequately 
expresses the soul, but he is great in his conceptions of character. 
His Macbeth is from beginning to end a consistent creation, an 
impulsive, sanguine man, «able to act because he does not think, and 
hence does not include the consequences of an act as an essential 
part of it. Consequently he is unable to endure the logical out- 
come of what he does, and becomes the victim of his incomplete 
thought. Lady Macbeth is the opposite type. She not only plans 
the sin with an end in view, but she foresees and is strong enough 
to meet the inevitable consequences of it. Macbeth becomes the 
victim of his own imagination. This brave soldier, a man of 
action, is superstitious, dominated by the unseen world of spirits 
which he has evoked, and which will not down at his bidding. 
Lady Macbeth is purely intellectual: she deals with ideas and can 
follow them out in thought to their remote consequences. Henee 
she suffers remorse only in sleep, when her will no longer controls 
her thoughts and imagination. The banquet scene was powerful 
beyond description. In the last scene with Macduff Salvini con- 
ceives the whole character most profoundly and makes a true 
tragic climax, in which all the diverse elements of the character 
are united in one supreme moment. He welcomes Macduff with 
a savage cry of joy and exultation, because now at last he can 
free himself from the terrors which have possessed him, in action 
which is real and tangible, and native to his soul. 


Dr. Wm. T. Harris has by his many services and by his long 
and successful application obtained a position which renders his 
lectures of more than usual interest to persons in all parts of the 
country. We therefore reproduce the synopsis of a course of 
lectures which he is at present delivering in St. Louis: 

I.—THeE BELGIAN EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS OF 1880. 
The Fiftieth Anniversary of Belgian Independence; Its National Ex- 


position of Arts and Industries; Its display of technical skill and patient 
application in Lace Manufacture; The situation of Belgium as regards 
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the other nations of Europe; Its strategical importance, covering the 
open sea-coast of the north from France, and locking the French marine 
into the English Channel; the French and Flemish languages; Dis- 
advantages of educating a people into the literature of a hostile nation, 
and of having no literature of its own; Imitation of the French by the 
Belgians; Composition of the International Educational Congress; Pre- 
dominance of French influence there; Austrian and Swiss representation ; 
The admirable preparation made for the Congress; The discussions by 
essays printed and distributed before the Assembly of the Congress; The 
exhaustive list of topics presented for discussion; Spirit and forms of 
the debates; Women very prominent in the departments of primary 
instruction; What new views were offered for consideration; The old 
question of culture-studies versus special vocation-studies; How far 
the liberty of opinion is to be permitted in the teachers; Co-education 
—at what ages—in what schools; Normal Schools; Course of study in 
the Primary Schools; Home study; Literary versus scientific studies; 
In how far the Professor of the University is warranted in presenting the 
new doctrines hostile to the religion of the People; Professional edu- 
cation; Does education diminish the aptitude for special skill? School 
Shops; The Education of Adults—in the Army — by Evening Schools — 
by Museums and Libraries — by Lectures; The Model School at Brussels; 
The Belgian League of Education. 


Il. — THe UNIVERSITIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

The original purpose and function of the University in the intellec- 
tual life of Europe; Condition of Great Britain when its Universities 
were founded; Oxford and Cambridge; The system of uniting several 
Colleges in one University; The Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow; 
The plan of living in college, as at Oxford and Cambridge, contrasted 
with the plan of living in private families and boarding houses as at 
the Scotch Universities; Ancient and modern courses of study; The 
changes now in progress towards the recognition of modern literature 
and the sciences; The great preparatory schools; Harrow and Eton; 
The ‘*Modern’’ Course at the preparatory schools; The strength of 
caste; London University; Owens College; Manchester New College; 
The School of Edward VI. at Birmingham. 


Ill.—Tner ComMON SCHOOL SysTEM OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Education Act of 1873; The World’s Fair of 1851; The Paris 
Exposition; The Vienna Exposition; Technical Industria! Education in 
the other Great Nations of Europe; The National Educational League; 
The Grants of Parliament for Public Schools; The Inspection of Schools; 
Compulsory Education; The London School Board; The London Schools; 
The Birmingham Common Schools; The Scotch System of Schools; Edin- 
burgh Common Schools; Points of difference between European schools 
and American; The Influence of the Common School upon the people; 
The influence of the press in England. 
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IV.— Tue HistoricaL GROWTH OF EDUCATION IN ASIA AND EUROPE. 
The Chinese system of education taken as the type of the Oriental 

form, and contrasted with that of Greece and Rome, and with that of 

Modern Europe and North America; John Locke as an educational re- 

former; Pestalozzi; Froebel. 

V. THe RELATION OF THE SCHOOL TO OTHER EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCES 

OF MODERN CIVILIZATION. 

The five-fold function of the institutions of civilization as educa- 
tional; What the school presupposes; What follows the School and the 
kind of education which it gives; The fallacy of the would-be censors 
of the school system; The public press as an educational influence; The 
status of education in the common school as regards the production of 
law-abiding citizens; The statistics of crime and pauperism; The crea- 
tion of wealth. 


Tue North American Review for March contains among other 
articles: I. ** Theology in the Public Schools,’’ by Bishop Coxe of 
Western New York, in which a plea is made for the reading of the 
Bible in the public schools. As an exposition of the opinions of 
those who from the heights of culture look down upon the schools 
for common people, the article has a decided interest. II. James 
B. Eads writes about the Isthmian Ship-Railway, and as the subject 
promises to have an increasing interest we think the article de- 
serving of mention. III. John D. Philbrick, whose name is in- 
separably associated with public education, pays his respects to 
Richard Grant White, and calls his article ‘‘ The Success of the 
New School System.’’ IV. Prof. Fiske, under the title of ‘* Theo- 
logical Charlatanism,’’ is very clever and not undeservedly severe 
upon the Rev. Joseph Cook of Boston. 


Harper’s for March contains an article by Mr. G. P. Lathrop 
called ‘* The Nation in a Nutshell,’’ and descriptive of Washing- 
ton and its attractions. Mr. Lathrop, even in such light and popu- 
lar articles, exibits a sanity of judgment that is peculiarly his own, 
and which must be a great gratification to his readers. 

Miss Grace C. Brss, well and favorably known to the educa- 
tional world, has published her paper upon ‘* Normal Departments 
in State Universities.’’ 

Fatuer Hecker has felt encouraged to republish in pamphlet 
form his article in the Catholic World, entitled ‘‘Catholics and 
Protestants Agreeing on the School Question.’’ The opinions of 
Father Hecker’s readers being already formed, we allude to the 
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pamphlet merely to call the attention of the supporters of public 
education to the positions assumed by their opponents, and to 
suggest the only serious consequences attending the enunciation 
of personal preferences upon the part of Richard Grant White and 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr. As we are of those who believe that 
valid work is only strengthened by unreasonable criticism, we 
welcome all these expositions of ‘‘ reform.’’ 

Pror. Fiske, of Harvard College, has recently finished a course 
of three lectures delivered under the auspices of the Washing- 
ton University. Hitherto Prof. Fiske has confined his efforts to 
work too special for general audiences, but he is now beginning to 
be a popular and frequent contributor to the Eastern magazines. 
The lectures delivered in St. Louis were upon American History 
and gave great pleasure to most of his audience. If one were to 
be critical, it might be suggested that the lectures were evidently 
written for delivery in London, and therefore somewhat sketchy 
for an American audience. 


Tue Public School Library is rapidly supplying those con- 
veniences for readers without which a large collection of books 
is apt to become a serious inconvenience. We take it for granted 


that the best library for any community is one which supplies the 
books which the community needs, which furnishes these books 
in numbers such as to accommodate the community, and which 
provides such information about these books as shall most con- 
veniently serve as a guide to the community. To meet the first 
want, indiscriminate purchase is not so good a means as the two 
devices of consulting the most successful readers in the several 
departments, and of keeping record of books called for and not 
supplied. If these be supplemented by the special work of the 
librarian, there can be no doubt about the result. Second, to 
supply books in quantities sufficient for ordinary demand. This 
few libraries undertake, as they seem rather to prefer to buy 
immense numbers of ephemeral publications to meet extraordinary 
demands. It seems to us that this is altogether wrong, and that 
the course pursued by the Public School Library is the truer one. 
The policy in this library is to gauge the number of copies of a 
work by the probable ordinary demand, and through some device — 
such as a duplicate collection — to supply copies of works intended 
for temporary needs. Third, to furnish information such as will 
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guide the reader to the books which he wants. To do this per- 
fectly would require two catalogues, one of which should describe 
the nature and character of each book, and the other should group 
the resources of the library under topics. The Public School 
Library Bulletin furnishes the means for the former, and, the latter 
having been begun under the name of Reference by Subjects, the 
catalogue will in the fulness of human events grow to a serviceable 
size. Cataloguing in the sense of arranging in convenient forms 
the information to be supplied by a library is the proper business 
of a librarian as librarian. His other duties are those of a business 
manager solely. ‘This is not generally understood either by libra- 
rians or by communities ; for tradition has confounded a collection 
of books with a library, and a watchman of high social standing 
with a librarian. Hence it is that librarians dwell much more upon 
the increased number of volumes than upon the completeness of 
the collection, and that, while all of our cities have large libraries, 
in all of these libraries one is more struck by what is lacking 
than by what is possessed. A few years ago a copy of ‘‘ Saxo- 
Grammaticus’’ could be found nowhere but in the Boston 
Athenzeum, and yet no one can read about Hamlet without meeting 
with references to this writer. _ Within three years the Americana 


in one of the wealthiest and largest libraries of the country con- 
tained only one series of ‘*‘ Whipple’s Essays,’’ and its Shakes- 
peariana was valued more for a copy of the first folio (kept under 
lock and key) than for the possession of the books which any 
Shakespearian student must constantly need. Perhaps a note of 
this kind may catch the attention of those who use the libraries 
throughout the country and may at least excite reflection. 


One of the evidences that we have reached what Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., calls the ‘‘ final, or scientific,’’ stage in our 
educational evolution, that the thinker is at work upon the prob- 
lems of education, is the attention lately given to the interrelation 
of the public library and the public schools. The most recent 
contribution to the discussion of the subject is a hopeful and sug- 
gestive paper read by Mr. Samuel S. Green, before the American 
Social Science Association. In it he sets forth the plans adopted 
in Worcester, Massachusetts, to bring the schools of that city into 
closer connection with the public library of which he is librarian. 
The results are highly gratifying, the practical usefulness of both 
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schools and library having been largely increased. It is the in- 
tention of the managers of our Public School Library to reprint 
this paper, together with a similar one read by Mr. Adams 
before the Boston conference of librarians, for distribution among 
our teachers, who will find the work therein recommended not 
without some immediate reward in a lessening of the wearisome- 
ness of routine and the growth of an unwonted enthusiasm. And 
librarians will find a return for their additional labors in an in- 
crease of the intelligent use of the books under their charge. Of 
course, this work must be recognized as a legitimate and, indeed, 
a most important task, and the librarian should be so far relieved 
of other work that he may devote a considerable portion of his 
time to acquiring a knowledge of the resources of his library and 
to devising means for extending its usefulness. But the full 
benefits of a public library can be obtained only through earnest 
and wisely directed codperation on the part of parents and 
teachers, and the highest possibilities of our educational system 
can be realized only by supplementing the school curriculum 
with a judicious use of the public library. Children should be 
led to see that there are other books than those which are asso- 
ciated with set tasks and dreaded penalties; that skirting the 
narrow road which it is their duty to travel there are broad 
and lovely fields, filled with what is most inviting to the mind of 
childhood. An occasional excursion into these will not retard their 
progress along the path marked out, but cause them to hasten on 
with greater strength and alacrity, that they may see the other 
wonders and beauties which they know lie ahead of them. Such 
a course is not only an intellectual stimulus, but a moral safe- 
guard. Show young people the fragrant flowers of the uplands, 
and they will not be led astray by the foxfire of the bogs of sensa- 
tionalism and pruriency. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Porms. By WILLIAM Winter. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1881. 


In the din and clatter of this busy age, and above all in our own 
but too practical country, a small volume, entitled simply ‘‘ Poems,’’ 
sent into the world without any special flourish of trumpets, — 
‘** cast silently upon infinite time,’’ as Schiller so well says we 
ought to do with all our works,— is but too likely to be overlooked, 
even when it comes from a well and widely known writer. Mr. 
William Winter wields a pen alike remarkable for trenchant 
power and graceful delicacy, and has for many years been prom- 
inently before the public, notably so as a critic of dramatic art, 
his work in that direction being equally valuable for a wealth of 
experience, profound knowledge of his subject, and subtle and 
sympathetic insight, as well as that peculiarly apt and happy choice 
of language that never fails him. No plea, however, could be an 
excuse for any neglect of so genuine a poet or artist as Mr. 
W. undoubtedly is, although some of the newspaper poetasters 
of the country have taken it upon themselves to declare that he 
‘*really has no claim to the title of poet!’’ Not that he could 
ever, in the ordinary meaning of the term, be popular, or have 
indeed more than a very limited audience. There is something in 
the very nature of the singer and his song that would forbid this. 
His range is in a certain sense narrow, and his song, a faithful 
echo, we have no doubt, of the author’s finest thought and deepest 
sentiment, too delicate, plaintive and monotonous to catch or hold 
captive the ear and heart of the general! public, that is perhaps most 
easily impressed by just the opposites of these characteristics. Few 
people will have an adequate understanding for a cast of mind so 
peculiar as the one reflected in these pages. It is on the whole 
rare, and let us add that it is as fortunate as it is rare, to find a 
man who has advanced to the middle term of life, —and Mr. W. 
himself tells us that his literary activity extends over a period of 
twenty-five years, —still impregnated with all the sadness that is 
supposed to be one of the privileges of our youth. Most of us, in 
one way or another, live down the nameless grief that has filled 
with a certain bitter-sweetness our earlier years, as the melan- 
choly nightingale sings loudest in the springtime. Some of us 
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grow soured and cynical, perhaps, when we begin to realize how 
mercilessly the stern facts of reality clash with the ideal visions 
which they shatter into hopeless fragments, — others, callous 
and indifferent ; yet a few attain to cheerfulness and peace, genuine 
and permanent because they come after the storm, for the sadness 
that is born in later years of actual experience is a very different 
thing, and always tempered by the hope of that beyond, which 
makes us patient of the transitory ills of this world. Not so here. 
The writer of these poems has apparently passed through none of 
these phases. Life has neither made him callous, nor have any of 
the joys, which, even when the worst is said, it yet has for us all, 
brought him either cheerfulness or peace. We find here an 
exquisitely sensitive or high-strung mind that has never become 
accustomed to the cutting contrast between the real and ideal, but 
is even now, at a riper age, as sorely bruised by the rude daily 
shock of this harsh world as it could have been in the days of its 
tenderest youth,— a soul that in all the course of its earthly exper- 
ience has never learned to turn towards the sun, but still dwells in 
the shadow of a cloud that is scarcely pierced by one ray of 
brightness. His sadness is never of that fierce, lawless, Byronic 
kind, that would overturn the world because of our particular 
griefs, nor does it ever, like Poe’s, revel in the weird and uncanny. 
It is, on the contrary, always gentle, pure, and beautiful, but it is 
as heavy and hopeless as the sound of a clod of earth on the lid 
of a coffin. On opening the dainty volume now before us, we are 
struck at once by the air of gloom that pervades it, and of which 
the symbolical pansies on the cover give but a faint conception. 
The poet himself strikes the keynote of the whole book when he 
says: — 
** But ever I hear an undertone — 
A subtle, sorrowful, wordless moan: 


The dying note of a funeral bell; 
The faltering sigh of a last farewell.” 


And again: — 


“Whom fate and nature set apart 
To hear and heed forevermore 
The dead leaves rustling in the heart,— 
How should I sing a joyous song 
Whose thoughts are where the cypress blooms, 
And autumn afternoons are long, 
And silence dreams among the tombs!” 
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The mist of tears, the breath of sighs, the mournful gaze of an 
eye grown dim with weeping, confront us, as it were, on every page. 
The hopeless sorrow of love unrequited or deceived, the sharp 
grief felt for the sudden death of the young and beautiful, the 
regret for youth and the enthusiasm of youth that have irreeover- 
ably fled, that passionate but never-to-be-satisfied yearning for 
the beautiful with which all higher spirits are possessed,— these 
and kindred subjects are the themes of almost all the fifty-seven 
poems in the volume, with so few exceptions that they may easily 
be counted on the fingers of one hand, and on them he rings the 
changes with no little variety of thought and expression. But 
because, however those of coarser mould may sneer at them, 
they are after all real and not imaginary sorrows to which he gives 
voice, —the dark undercurrents that flow somewhere beneath the 
glittering surface of even the most brilliant and superficial life, 
which he reflects,— we cannot, for all his mournfulness, accuse him 
of being morbid, while he is forever saved from the charge of sen- 
timentalism as well by the strength of his emotions as by the 
force with which he gives them utterance. And if the strings 
upon his lyre are few, he yet strikes them with exquisite grace 
and skill. He sees all things transfigured in the ideal light of the 
poet’s vision, and his mastery of all the various forms of expres- 
sion is complete. In polish, symmetry, and delicate, artistic 
workmanship, these poems leave nothing to be desired. The 
words in which they are clothed are always singularly rich and 
beautiful, and the images largely drawn from the simple phe- 
nomena of nature, though somewhat monotonous, — certain 
flowers, for instance, figure very often,— generally happy and 
effective. Some of the lines haunt us like a strain of subtle and 
exquisite music. As the gem of the collection in this respect we 
should consider the poem called ‘‘ Victoria,’’ which for splendor 
of imagery and melodious grandeur of diction,— almost some- 
what overweighted for a simple love poem, so that we involuntarily 
look for a symbolical meaning,— has not, we believe, been sur- 
passed by any poet of this century. Hear the splendid closing 
verses : — 

“Proudly she comes like the pageant of morning, 
Borne through the pearl-purpled gates of the morn; 


Darkness and sorrow, consumed in her scorning, 
Shrink from her splendor and vanish away. 





Book Reviews. 
‘* Scattered o’er mountain and forest and river, 
Far the dark phantoms of trouble are hurled: 
She will illuminate, she will deliver, 
She will redeem and transfigure the world! ” 


There are other instances of this magnificence, as, for instance, 
in ‘* Lettie,’’ the lines : — 


** God of sunrise, fiery wine, 
Let me lose my soul in thine!’ 
And again : — 
‘** Sun of rubies, radiant wine, 
Melt my being into thine!” 


Or, in ** The Veiled Muse :’’ — 


**Once in these veins the blood was warm, 
With ardent hope this heart beat high, 
And the great gales that proudly storm 
The loftiest ramparts of the sky 
Were not more daring, fierce, and strong 
Than this now silent soul of song.” 


Or, in ** The Triumph :’’ — 


** As one whose soul in second birth 
Attains its natural height and scope, 
I spurn away the dust of earth, 
I scale the radiant peaks of hope.” 


Or, in ‘** The Voice of Silence,’’ which was read before the 
Society of the Army of the Potomac: — 


** Mourn not! in life and death they teach 
This thought —this truth sublime: 
There’s no man free except to reach 
Beyond the verge of time! 

So, beckoning up the starry slope, 
They bid our souls to live, 
And, flooding all the world with hope, 


Have taught us to forgive.” 
Or, in the ‘* Elegy in Arlington Cemetery ’’ : — 
“The midnight wind was cold upon their faces, 
Pale in the silence of the crimson sod, — 


But who shall paint through what resplendent spaces 
Their souls sprang upward to the light of God! ”’ 


While other lines are pathetic by their very simplicity, as for 
instance : — 


“Do they rest, I’d like to know, 
Under grass and under snow, 
Who have gone that quiet way 
You and I must go some day?” 
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Or, to a ‘* tender heart that is still ’’ : — 





** Clouds sail and waters flow, 

And our souls must journey on, 

But it cannot be ill to go 

The way that thou hast gone.” 

And the whole of the poems called ‘‘The Requiem’’ and 
** Rue.’’ Even where the tone is mournful throughout, we come 
occasionally upon words of high strength and courage, as in these 
fine verses from the ‘‘ Elegy’’ : — 
“* We can but serve: some by the instant giving 
Of all that hand could do or heart could prize, 


Some by a meek, laborious, patient living, 
A daily toil, an hourly sacrifice. 


“We falter on, now hoping, now despairing, 
And hour by hour drag out life’s little span : 
They passed in one tremendous deed of daring, — 
They lived for honor, and they died for man! ”’ 

But amid so many tunes in the minor key, it is infinitely grateful 
to find a few that breathe almost wholly of peace, hope, and 
contentment. Among the very finest of this nature are the lines 
called ** Last Word,’’ that, although very beautiful in their simple 
strength, are for some strange reason printed in the very back of 
the book, and quite likely to be overlooked by a careless reader. 
As others we would mention ‘‘ At Peace,’’ ‘* The Triumph,”’ 
** The Golden Silence,’’ and ‘* The White Flag,’’ of which the con- 
cluding lines are: — 

“So, Death, I will not hear thee speak! 
But I will labor, and endure 
All storms of pain that time can wreak. 
My flag be white because ’tis pure, 
And not because my soul is weak!” 

Only once or twice in the book taste is shocked by an expres- 

sion, or rather a thought, such as this, in ‘* Across the Bier’’ : — 
‘“‘T must tread a mighty sorrow 
In the mire of sensual shame. 
Down I grovel in the earth, 
Wasting toward a brutish birth ! ”— 
which seems wholly out of place within the refined and stainless 
purity of all the rest. 

Our pleasure in the perusal of the poems is heightened by the 

fact that their smooth and musical flow seems rather the easy, 
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natural expression of a high-strung and graceful mind than the 
product of any conscious artistic effort. Whatever may be 
thought of the value of the themes he has chosen for his song, of 
that of their treatment there can be no question, and we feel that 
most ot these effusions have a right to live because they are in 
themselves so harmonious and beautiful. Add to all this that Mr. 
Winter borrows little or nothing from others, that he is original 
and sings a tune as distinctly his own as that of any bird of wood 
or field, and we cannot but believe that he will see fulfilled the 
wish expressed in the preface of this book: that the poems 
might ‘* constitute an addition not altogether unworthy, however 
ephemeral, to that old school of English Lyrical Poetry, of which 
gentleness is the soul, and simplicity the garment.’’ 
Stuart STERNE. 

SANSKRIT AND ITS KinDRED LirERaTURES. By LavuRA ELIZABETH Poor. 

Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1880. 

Miss Poor states, as the occasion of this book, a desire, ‘* first, 
to interest people in the new discoveries in literature; second, to 
put all literature upon that new basis which has been created 
by the new sciences of comparative philology and comparative 
mythology.’’ With reference to the first object the book should 
receive a welcome, for it will certainly serve a useful purpose. 
With regard to the second there is not only the doubt suggested 
as to the work proposed, but beyond this there are the defects in- 
evitable when the author is not an independent, special student. 
As a useful manual we welcome Miss Poor’s book, but we feel 
that Miss Poor has made a mistake in suggesting the authorita- 
tiveness of the work. Eprror. 
baa aaa AND HIS Art. By C. Coqurtiy. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

We presume that this work takes its value from the prominence 
of its author, for it is difficult to imagine the raison d’ étre of a 
book which seeks simply to prove that acting is a fine art, and 
that the actor is an artist. 


Tue Trumpet-Major. By THomas Harpy. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. 1880. 


Thomas Hardy has certainly made for himself an audience 
which should be a source of gratification to any of our novelists. 
About the merits of ‘‘ The Trumpet-Major’’ readers will differ 
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greatly. Those who are satisfied with rhetorical skill and perfect 
characterization will find a delight in the story, but the book will 
prove unsatisfactory to those who require unity as well as strength 
of separate parts, as well as to those who insist that the artist 
must merit the appellation as much by the quality of his concep- 
tions as by the manner of their execution. The characters and 
the situations of ‘* The Trumpet-Major ’’ can hardly be attractive 
to any one, while, granted Mr. Hardy’s postulates, the execution of 
his task seems more than creditable. Eprror. 


NaturaL Tueotogy. By Joun Bascom. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1880. 


President Bascom, apart from his regular duties in connection 
with the University of Wisconsin, has been a constant and inde- 
pendent student, and his books have secured a very enviable set 
of readers. While philosophy has been the constant study of Dr. 
Bascom, he has applied his philosophy to the discussion of (1) 
English Literature, (2 and 3) Psychology, (4 and 5) Science, 
Philosophy, and Religion, (6) Ethics, (7) Rhetoric, (8) stheties, 
(9) Natural Theology. Only those who read to learn, instead of 
reading for amusement, will care to do justice to books all of 
which are helpful and suggestive, if not conclusive. At a time 
when the relations between ** Science and Religion ’’ are under- 
going readjustment, a work like the ‘* Natural Theology ’’ should 
have a great value, for Dr. Bascom is not ignorant of the posi- 
tions held by his opponents, nor does he misstate these. 


Epiror. 
Ginn & Heatn’s Ciassicat ATLAS. 


This atlas has been published as embodying the results of schol- 
arship more recent than that displayed in Long’s, and is at the 
same time furnished at a much lower price. We recommend its 
purchase to those who have need of any work of its kind. 

Epiror. 


Ernestine. By WILHELMINE von HILLERN. Translated by S. Barino- 
GouLp. New York: Wm. 8S. Gottsberger. 1881 


To the many interested in the life of Germany, such books as 
‘*The Hour Will Come’’ and *‘ Ernestine’’ will have a marked 
value ; as stories they are too exotic to please the general Ameri- 
can reader. The publisher has been unfortunate in changing his 
translator, for S. Baring-Gould, despite his greater reputation, 
makes but poor work of his translation, while Miss Bell’s efforts 
possessed decided merit. Epiror. 
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Tue Movunp Buitpers. J. P. MacLean. Cincinnati. 

Humanity is chiefly interested in itself; .next in its posterity ; 
but most of us take more or less interest in our ancestors, and 
some small portion of this interest, which by this time has become 
diluted into curiosity, reflects in the direction of those who have 
preceded us in a local and not at all ancestral relation. In most of 
us this latter interest crops out in a mild and temporary form, but 
here and there it becomes constitutional and rises to the dignity of 
genuine enthusiasm. With this the man who, like the author of 
‘*The Mound Builders,’’ has been brought into close personal 
relation to the relics of a vanished people, is very likely to become 
inspired. In such a case, while the opportunities and materials 
are not numerous enough to form the basis of a life work, the 
subject becomes one of those prominent side issues that serve as 
the distraction which every man of affairs needs, as the relief from 
his regular cares. 

The work before us gives full and well-illustrated descriptions of 
the most striking ancient earth-structures in Ohio, with a special 
enumeration of those found in Butler County, with classification 
as to their probable uses, inferences as to the antiquity and stage 
of civilization, and speculation as to the fate of the race whose 
existence they reveal. 

The book is an interesting one, from the manifest sincerity of 
the writer and from the general clearness with which he sets forth 
his subject. ‘The one notable exception to this distinctness occurs 
in the account of the *‘ graded ways’’ of Piketon, pp. 37-85, 
from which it is difficult to gather a consistent notion of the work 
described. 

The argument for the identification of the Mound Builders with 
either the Hahoas or Foltus of Mexico is not the least interesting 
part of the work. The general clearness of expression here and 
elsewhere excuses occasional rhetorical lapses. The printing is 
fair and the book is well bound. 


REMNANTS OF Earty Latin. By F. D. ALLEN. Ginn & Heath. 1880. 

A book which gives a color of vitality to what is popularly 
called a **dead language’’ is a thing to be welcomed. Most 
people, especially young people, lack the faculty of looking on 
things past as if they really once existed, and on a language past 
as if it ever did really fall in audible sounds from the lips of 
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living men. Itis nosmall aid to the imagination to see a fac-simile 
of an inscription, or even a copy in type, with all those sins of 
omission and commission which belong to life and of which a dis- 
embodied language is in due time assoiled. 

It is somewhat gratifying to find a Roman stone-cutter, in the 
fifth century of the city, spelling like Josh Billings, and carving 
such letters as a boy does with his jack-knife. 

Apart from this color element, such a collection as the present 
has an interest and a value. The great work of Ritschl, and even 
the condensed ‘*‘ Fragments and Specimens ’’ of Wordsworth, are 
practically unknown, except to such as make a sort of specialty 
of their subject. A book like this, however, can be had by any 
one, and it is full enough for suggestion and useful information. 
It is, of course, not a text book; it is an aid and a stimulus, and 
as such every teacher will find it valuable. E. H. T. 


Epucation, No. 3. — Steel engraving of W. T. Harris. I. Four 
Centuries of Scotch Education; John Russell. II. The Function 
of the Thinker in Education; H. H. Morgan. III. The Best 
Method of Examining and Certificating Teachers ; H. E. Shepherd 
IV. Should Public High Schools be placed under Local Authorities 
and State Supervision? S. S. Lourie, Edinburgh, Scotland. V. 
History in its Relations to Practical Use; Selah Howell. VI. 
The Sacredness of Personality, a First Principle of Froebel’s 
Method ; Elizabeth P. Peabody. VII. The Lancastrian System ; 
E. O. Vaile. VIII. A Shrine to Poetry; Joshua Kendall. IX. 
International Convention of Instructors of Deaf-Mutes at Milan ; 
Edward M. Gallaudet. Instruction of Deaf-Mutes; Miss Susanna 
E. Hale, London. XI. Common Sense in Classics; E. R. Hum- 
phreys. XII. Which is the True Ideal of the Public School? 
John D. Philbrick. 


Goop LiTERATURE, a weekly literary paper published by the 
American Book Exchange, Tribune Building, New York, furnishes 
frequent items of interest, and as it costs but fifty cents a year, 
we recommend a subscription to all who care for literary gossip. 

Tue Denver, Colorado, Tribune for January Ist is of unusual 
interest to those who care to follow the prosperity of the ‘* Far 
West.”’ 


ScHoot anp ScHotar, published at East Lynne, Mo., is an un- 
usually vigorous educational issued monthly. 
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THE LEADING 
BOOK MANUFACTURING HOUSE 


OF THE WEST. 


BECKTOLD & CO, 


GENERAL 


Book Manufacturers, 


212 PINE STREET, ST. LOUIS. 





SPECIALTIES: 
Bind Editions in Cloth, Sheep, Calf, 


or Morocco. 


We carry a large assortment of Designs, Ornaments, 


and Letterings, and stock of Material second to none in 





the country. 
First-class Law Work made a Specialty. 
Orders executed promptly, and at satisfactory prices. 
Estimates cheerfully given. 


Your orders solicited. 


BECKTOLD & CO. 
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PRICE-LIST. 
, MARCH, 1881. 
MATHEMATICS 


Seymour’s Elementary Arithmetic 
Seymour’s Practical Arithmetic 
Loud’s Elementary Geometry . 
GRAMMARS. 
Vickroy’s Elementary Grammar $0 
Vickroy’s Circles in English Grammar — 
Four Circles bound together oo 
Each Circle (paper) . ers 
PHYSICS AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
Hotze’s First Lessons in Physics . 
Hotze’s First Lessons in Physiology. - 
Hotze’s Questions and Problems in Physics 
RHETORIC AND ELOCUTION. 
Jameson’s Rhetorical Method . 
Jameson’s Selections for Reading 
LITERATORE. 
Morgan’s Literary Studies from the Great British 
Authors . : 
Morgan’s Representative ‘Wames ‘im the History 
of English Literature 
Hosmer’s Short History of Cones Laentewe 
HISTORY. 
Wall’s Outlines of English History . 
GERMAN. 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader 


ses 


35 


15 


75 
75 
75 


75 
1.00 


1.50 


75 
2.00 


1.25 


75 


32 
48 
80 


28 


48 
12 


60 
60 
60 


60 
80 


1.00 


60 


Any book upon this list will be sent to Teachers or School Officers for 
examination, with a view to introduction, on receipt of two-thirds the retail 


price. 


An allowance will be made when books of same grade in use are given in 


exchange. 


Address, EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


G. I. JONES & CO., 


210 & 212 Pine STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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MESSRS. G. I. JONES & CO., Publishers, 


BEG TO CALL YOUR ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOW- 
ING RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Frrst, An elegant volume. Just Published. 
DARBY’S PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 

Personal Recollections of many Prominent People whom I have known, 
and of Events—especially of those relating to the History of St. 
Louis — during the first half of the Present Century. By Joun F. 
DarBy. $5.00. 


Szconp, What your boys want. Just Published. 
THE LITTLE BUGLER. 
A Story for Boys. Illustrated. Cloth, 16mo. 75 cents. 

No more interesting story of a boy’s part in the army has been written. It 
will be found more attractive to our boys than the average “‘ Young America” 
style of books, and more valuable than the purely fictitious juvenile books. 

The book is handsomely printed, in large, clear type, illustrated from origi- 
nal drawings by J. H. Fry, and neatly bound. 


Turrp, A book that your girls ought to have. Just Published. 
HOME LIFE AND INFLUENCE. 
Revised and enlarged from “ Lectures to Young Women.” By W1LLiaM 
GreEENLEaF Etior, D.D., Chancellor of Washington University. 16mo. 
75 cents. 
We believe this handsome volume has more sound common-sense observa- 
tions on the subject than any book yet published. 


Fovurts. A book that will be acceptable to all who enjoy a vivid account of 
thrilling adventures. 
PRIVATE CHAPTER OF THE WAR. 
By Gores W. Bartey, late of 2nd Division Staff, 15th Army Corps. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.00. 


Firtu, Something thoroughly acceptable for all specially interested in dra- 

matic affairs. . 

DRAMATIC LIFE AS I FOUND IT. 

A record of personal experience, with an account of dramatic affairs in 
the West and South from 1815 to 1858, and brief sketches of the prin- 
cipal actors and actresses who have appeared on the stage in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. By N. M. Luptow, actor and manager for thirty-eight 
years. Cloth, 8vo. $3.50 


Sixt, Able books about Shakespeare are eagerly welcomed. One of the 
ablest books yet written is undoubtedly — 
SNIDER’S SYSTEM OF SEAKESPEARE’S DRAMAS. 
System of Shakespeare's Dramas. By Denton J. Sumer. 2 vols.; 
12mo., cloth, $4.00. 2 vols. in 1, $2.50. 
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With which may be coupled that most useful book, 
MORGAN’S TOPICAL SHAKESPEARIANA. 

A Collection of English Shakespeariana, arranged under headings to fa- 
cilitate reference to special subjects of investigation. By Horace H. 
Morean. Cloth, 8vo. $2.00. 

Szventu, Books of Literature that are always in season. 
HOSMER’S SHORT HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 

A Short History of German Literature from the earliest period to the 
present time. By Prof. James K. Hosmer. Third edition. Cloth 
12mo. $2.00. 

MORGAN’S LITERARY STUDIES. 

Literary Studies from the Great British Authors. By Horace H. Mor- 
GAN. 12mo. $1.50. 

E1cutTx, A poem which has been cordially received. 
EXILE: A DRAMATIC POEM. 
By Lewis J. Brock. Cloth, 12mo. $1.25. 


Nunta, For art students and lovers of art there are few more instructive 
books than — 


HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 
Being the second part of Hegel’s Aisthetik. Translated and accompanied 


with an introductory Essay giving an Outline of the entire Alsthetik 
By WituiaM M. Bryant. Cloth, 8vo. $1.75. 


TrentH, We cannot forbear calling your attention to ‘one of the most re. 
markable books of the present century.’ 


THE STARS AND THE EARTH. 
Or, Thoughts upon Space, Time, and Eternity. Reprinted from the last 


London Edition, which was edited by Prof. R. A. Procror. Cloth. 
50 cents. 


We wish to call especial attention to the uniform excellence of the Printing, 
Paper, and Binding of these books, and their tasteful and artistic appearance. 
They are superior to Eastern books of a similar class. Our efforts to produce 
creditable books have been thoroughly appreciated, and the day is now 
happily past when a book is condemned because it is published in St. 
Louis. 


Ask to see our books at the book-stores. We mail any of them on receipt 
of price. 


G. I. JONES & CO., Publishers, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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A. J. FOX’'S 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GALLERY, 


— AND — 


PORTRAIT STUDIOS. 


THE FINEST AND LARGEST IN AMERICA. 











916 & 918 OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS. 
A Ss S DS Ee aN 


Electrotype Foundry, 


207 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Yourselves by making money when a golden chance is offered, 
thereby always keeping | ge | from your door. Those who 
always take advantage of the good chances for making money 


that are offered, generally become wealthy, while those who do 
ye such chances remain in poverty. We want many men, women, boys, 
and girls to work for us right in their own localities. The business will pay more 
than ten times ordinary wages. We furnish an expensive outfit and all that you need, 
free. No one who engages fails to make money very rapidly. You can devote your 
whole time to the work, or only your spare moments. Full information and all that 
is needed sent free. Address StTInson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


LEONARD WILCOX, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


Insurance Building, Room 4, 





not im 





Sixth and Locust Streets, 
ST. LOUIS, - - - MISSOURI. 
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TOOLS TO WORK WITH. 


Will SCHOOL OFFICERS, as well as TEACHERS, sense remember that the most 
eminent, experienced, and practical educators we have, say it is a fact that with a 
set of Outline Maps, Charts, a Globe, and a Black-board, a teacher can instruct a 
class of ee or thirty more be peer 4 and profitably, and do it in less time, than he 
would expend upon a single pupil without these aids. 

In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work in all branches 
of study with these helps as he can do without them,—a fact which Schoo! Boards 
shouid no longer overlook. 

Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves to secure 
every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given time. These 
facts should be urged until every school is supplied with 
Biack-boards all around the room, a Set of Outline Maps, a 

Set of Reading Charts, a Set of Writing Charts, a Set 
of Physiological Charts, a Globe, Crayons, 
Erasers, etc., etc. 

Black-boards of slated paper, that you can hang up for the children at home, or 
black-boards put on to every spare inch of surface in the school-room, are cheap, and 
of great value for drawing and for illustrating the lesson. The BEST surface, that 
which has been tested for years, never failing to give entire satisfaction, is the HOL- 
BROOK LIQUID SLATING. 

Hon. S. R. Thompson, State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Nebraska, 
under date of January 1, 1879, says: ‘‘The Slated Paper ordered for black-boards 
came promptly to hand. It is admirably adapted for the purpose; in fact, it is all 
that can be desired for a BLACK-BOARD. 

For circulars and other information, for EVERYTHING needed in schools, address, 
with stamp for reply, and send direct to 

J. B. MERWIN, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in School Supples of all Kinds, 
No. 704 Chestnut Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





OUR NEW BOOKS. 





sta ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, by Prof. E. J. Hovs- 
TON, author of Houston’s Physical Geography. - - Price, $1.25. 
ASY LESSONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, For Beginners, by 
Prof. E. J. Houston, - - a oy ae Price, 50 Cents. 
MANUAL OF ETYMOLOGY, by A. C. Wesr, author of the Model 
Etymology, etc., - - . - . - - - Price, $1.00 
E MODEL DEFINER, by A. C. Wess, . Price 50 Cents. 
This book contains several thousand words, such as the pupil finds in First, 
Second, and Third Readers. It gives the definition and, in most cases, a 
sentence, showing the proper use of the word. It is a book which should 
find a place in every school. 


A Model Text-Book.—Houston’s Physical Geography. 


A TEXT-Book that will gladden the hearts both of teachers and pupils. Up to 
the times in every respect, and a realization of what a text-book on this subject 
should be. Just such a book as has long been needed. Price, $1.50; to teachers, for 
examination, $1.05. 


MANUALS FOR TEACHERS. 


No. 1. The Cultivation of the Senses, 50 cts. | No. 3. On the Use of Words, 
“ 3, The Cultivation of the ppomesy 50 ** ~ t: On Discipline, 
No. 5. On Class Teaching, 50 cts. 


THE TEACHER. 


A Monthly Educational Journal, devoted to the interests of Teachers, Schools, and 
the cause of Education in general. et Be cents per annum, Specimen copy sent 
free. Send for our Catalogue. Please Address, 

ELDREDGE & BRO. 


17 N. Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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The Acknowledged Through Car Route 


Inducements offered 
by no other Line 
euTT Joq}0 ou Aq 

UOALS SUOT}VpOMTMIODDW 


THROUGH CARS, ST. BOSTO}., MASS. 
OMAHA, NEB. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
OTTUMWA, IOWA. 





Keep these facts in mind, and remember that the line giving you these unpar- 
alleled inducements is 


The Great Wabash, St. Louis, and Pacific Railway. 





sT. LOUIS OFFICE: 
120 North Fourth Street: Grand Union Ticket Office. 





J. C. GAULT, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Manager. General Pass’r Agent. 
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STEINWAY & SONS 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





U. 8S. CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


{Official Report on Steinway & Sons’ Piano-Fortes.] 

“* For greatest concert capacity in Grand Pianos, as also highest degree of excellence in 
all their styles of pianos, viz.: largest volume, purity and duration of tone, and extraor- 
dinary carrying capacity, with precision and durability of mechanism; also, novel 
disposition of the strings, and construction and bracing of the metal frame.” 


The report then minutely describes and emphatically indorses the six principal 
pateated Povovements which have rendered the STEINWAY the Standard Piano of 

e World. 

Certain unscrupulous piano manufacturers have advertised the judicial signatures 
attached to fraudulent reports which the Judges at the Centennial Exhibition had 
rejected and refused to sign; the Judges, in order to protect the public against such 
unauthorized use of their names, have given to STEINWAY & SONS, under date of 
July 28, 1877, the following certificate: — 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY, That Ragtene tte of Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS, com- 
prising Concert and Parlor Gra Square, and Upright, exhibited by them at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, presented the greatest totality of excellent 

ities and novelty of construction, and in ali points of excellence they received our 
a hest average of points, and accordingly our unanimor inion concedes to Messrs. 


us opi 0 
7: AY & SONS “ HIGHEST DEGREE OF EXCELLENCE IN ALL THEIR: 
TYLES.” 


WILLIAM THOMSON, J. SCHIEDMAYER, GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 
E. LEVASSEUR, J. E. HILGARD, JAMES ©. WATSON, 
Eb. FAVRE PERRET, Henry K. OLIVER, JOSEPH HENRY. 

F. A. P. BARNARD, 

The examining Judges further certify that the Steinway piano-fortes were rated! 
highest, and far above all other competing exhibits, in each and every style; and 
reached a grand total average of 9534 out of a possible 96. Steinway & Sons’ pianos 
are fully warranted for five years. Illustrated Catalogues, with Price List, mailed 
free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
WAREROOMS: Steinway Hall, Nos. 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York.. 


CONOVER BROS., 
General Agents, 
206 North Pifth Street, ST. LOUIS,,. 
613 Main Street, KANSAS CITY. 
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BABY CARRIAGES! 


REFRIGERATORS AND ICE CHESTS, 
BIRD CAGES AND PLATED WARE. 





Headquarters for all House Furnishing Goods ! 


BUT ONE PRICE, AND THAT THE LOWEST. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., 


Sr. aOULS. 




















Connecticut Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
(Organized, 1846.) 



























JACOB L. GREENE, President. 


JOHN M. TAYLOK, Sec’y. DANIEL H. WELLS, Ass’t Seo’y. 





BUSINESS DONE IN 33 YEARS. 


Premiums received . . . $112,717,723 72 | Losses and Endowments 
aes 33,148,467 20 | id 











Interest received . OO a 3s ewe $36,084,055 97 
| Dividends and Surrender- 

ed Policies ..... 47,286,909 68 

| Expenses and Taxes . . 15,378,980 90 

ance, netassets .. . 47,116,244 37 

$145,866,190 92 $145,866,190 92 

Gross ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1880 . ca ep a ee $48,792,344 48 

SURPLUS, CONNECTICUT STANDARD, 4 PER CENT RESERVE .... 3,434,451 42 

SuRPLuS, New YORK STANDARD, 44% PER CENT RESERVE .... 6,558,124 42 


EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT FOR 1879, 6.544 PER CENT OF THE RECEIPTS. 





The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company aims to furnish the safest 
indemnity at the minimum of cost, and to be in all respects a perfect realization in 
practical operation of the beneficent theory of life insurance. In an experience of 
thirty-three years, it has attained these ends to a degree unapproached by any other 
organization; and to-day, as regards either past results, present strength, and suc- 
cessful working condition, or abiliiy to carry the good work on into the centuries, it 
stands peerless among the life insurance companies of the world. 
Correspondence in reference to policies or agencies respectfully solicited. 


A. B. DENTON, 
General Agent for Missouri, 
8. B. Cor. Fifth and Olive Sts., 
& ST. LOUIS, MO. 








“After an exhaustive examination of the affairs of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, with the aid of all the expert assistance that was required, I 
find that the company has faithfully complied with all the laws of the State respect- 
ing insarance companies, and has an undeniable surplus of millions of dollars of 
assets over liabilities. That it will be maintained in this high position I have no 
more doubt than I have in the credit of my native State, from which it derives its 
name.’ 

JOHN W. STEDMAN, 


Insurance Commissioner State of Connecticut. 
HARTFORD, Conn., Feb. 5, 1880. 
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A MAGNIFICENT ARRAY 


OF =~ 


, ==ARTISTIC2=— 


Spring Overgarments 





As the Acknowledged Headquarters for 


SPRING OVERCOATS, 


We make our bow to the public and assure them 
that our stock has never been so large and attrac- 
tive as at present. We have put forth extraor- 
dinary efforts to please our patrons, and are 


confident of a. generous return. 





F. W. HUMPHREY & CO., 


N. E. COR. FIFTH & PINE. 























